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Lm the new-comer there is nothing more striking about 

New York city than its safety, and it is the good for- 
tune of those who have lived there for some time to be able 
to confirm this first impression. No self-respecting wo- 
man need, at any hour of day or night, have tke slightest 
dread of finding herself unattended upon the city streets 
The lights are so many, the crowds so unceasing, and the 
policemen, street - car employés, and all other guardians 
of public comfort so numerous and so eager to aid that 
there is no cause for fear, and much less for hesitation, 
when one is obliged to stir abroad alone. Everywhere is 
there the atmosphere of protection and good-will. That 
every unit of the multitude is too busy with his own af- 
fairs to heed her or hers is the negative side of the pro- 
tection, while the positive is ensured by the fact that, 
should she need help, a hundred kindly hands would be 
raised to champion and defend her, This is none the less 
to be relied upon because it is all tacit and unexpressed. 
Such a state of things is the more remarkable by force of 
contrast with that existing in small towns and cities 
There a woman who ventures forth after nightfall must 
always feel that she runs a certain risk, not to say defies 
certain prejudices. But in a big city, popularly supposed 
to be the wickedest of its kind, she finds herself guarded 
and sheltered upon every side. Compared, too, with other 
large cities, the safety of women in New York is the more 
commendable and creditable. Just such conditions as 
prevail here are, it is safe to say, to be found nowhere 
else. She who desires to test the position granted her sex 
in our country has only to venture forth alone upon the 
streets of the representative American city. 


ly it be true that women are responsible for a book's 
success still more is it true that they govern a picture's 
not the work of art pure and simple, that is to 
say, but the market product-—the common garden picture 
as made known to us through the reprints. Fluctuations 
in picture fashions, say the dealers, are governed almost 
wholly by women. In years past, for instance, it was 
they, and they alone, who kept alive the popularity of 
Reid's ** Evangeline.” Later they created a demand for 
Louise of Prussia in every style—a demand which has 
but recently shown any signs of diminution. There is 
never avy telling where the lightning of feminine favor 
is going to strike. The very sort of picture it is to be 
supposed would please them is ignored, while the least 
appealing is raved over. Sometimes the lightning strikes 
twice in the same place. If the dealers are to be believed, 
women go Madonna-mad every once in a while—the ma- 
uia now directing itself toward the Sistine and again tow- 
ard the Bodenhausen. Last year the pet passion was for 
the Vedder head of Lazarus. So virulent was this attack 
that the picture, at first reproduced only in the large and 
costly form, was subsequently reduced to a very moderate- 
priced article. This year women seem to have concen- 
trated their interest upon the Vedder Minerva head, the 
original of which is to be found in the Congressional 
Library at Washington. Abbey's “ Sir Galahad” comes 
next, Those good old stand-bys, the ‘‘ Mona Lisa” and 
Dovid's “Madame Récamier,” are having a relapse of 
popularity just now. Among painters, Fortuny seems to 
be the women’s favorite. During the late Stewart sale it 
was exhilarating to witness the passion the women showed 
for anything by Fortuny. In most cases it amounted to 
positive rhapsody. Impressionist and pre - Raphaelite 
styles of art do not appeal to women. 


SUCCESS ; 


Tue New York City Cooking-school has this year had 
an innovation in the way of men pupils. Heretofore the 
scholars have all been girls or women, but this season has 
found a large class made up of the other sex. The class 
is recruited from a missionary training-school, and is due 
to the kindly interest of a certain philanthropic woman. 
The young men are preparing to go to China, and it is her 
idea that they will be more practically equipped for their 
work if they know something about home cooking. No 
class ever enrolled at the cooking-school has shown great- 
er enthusiasm in the work or made more rapid progress. 
The young men have taken hold with a zest, and bid fair 
to turn out a set of cordon bieus in all but the decoration. 
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‘It isn’t that they show greater natural talent for cook- 
ing than women,” said the head teacher, ‘ but they un- 
questionably take more interest in the thing. Then, too, 
the fact of their sheer physical superiority is in their fa- 
vor. They can swing open range doors and lift pots and 
kettles without so much as a long breath, perform other 
heavy labors which to women must be always more or 
less of a strain.” The instructor of this class of young 
men is a young woman, but, thanks to her good sense and 
tact, the class has not yet developed into what it might 
so éasily do—an opportunity for flirtation second only to 
the Chivese Sunday-school. The young men acknow- 
ledge that in learning to cook they are laying up for them- 
selves every chance of matrimonial unhappiness. ‘* When 
we get married,” they say,*‘it won't be ‘the way mother 
used to cook,’ but ‘the way I used to cook myself.’” 


Apropos of the violet vogue, many women are raising 
their own violets nowadays. All that is needed is a sunny 
spot of ground, a frame as large or small as you choose, 
and an amount of time and care which, as compared with 
the result, is astonishingly small. The expense, too, of 
maintaining one’s own violet-bed is very slight. Ever so 
litle knowledge of flower culture goes a long way, cou- 
pled, of course, with the natural love for growing things 
that gives them a cherished as well as a nourished look. 
Some few city yards boast their violet-beds, but not many. 
It is in the suburbs that the habit started, and it is in the 
suburbs that it has grown to such popular proportions. 
It is because of it that so many of the suburbaniles who 
flock into the city daily are never without their breast- 
knot of freshest violets. Every woman her own violet- 
gardener means not only the direct delights of plenty of 
flowers to wear and to send to one’s friends, but the indi- 
rect benefits of out-door exercise and.a wholesome outlet 
for surplus energy. ‘To the average woman luxury is 
best expressed in two ways—a cat, whenever she needs it, 
and cut flowers, whether she needs them or not. The 
home violet-bed has done much to bring this latter luxury 
within close range. 


THE one woman member of the Theodore Thomas or- 
chestra is Miss Margaret Wunderlich. She plays the 
harp, alternating, when but one such instrument is needed, 
with the man harpist of the orchestra, and at other times 
the two playing together. Miss Wunderlich came to Amer- 
ica from Germany, upon the invitation of Mr. Thomas, in 
1893. Her first appearance in this country was at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition held in Chicago, where she appeared 
both as soloist and as a member of the orchestra. Since 
that time she has been with the Thomas orchestra. The 
harp is one of the few musical instruments upon which 
women are conceded to perform with the same skill and 
power as men. But so far as looks go, Miss Wunderlich 
does not appear to such graceful advantage as the male 
harpist of her company. The unusualness of her position is 
shown when the Thomas orchestra sets out upon its trav- 
els. For short trips she makes a point of always being in 
another car than that occupied by her men associates, but 
for long journeys, when the company charters a car all to 
itself, she simply remains with them. 


Sour bids fair to become universal. Time was when 
it made its appearance at dinner alone, and there were 
tables where it was not thought necessary to serve it at 
every dinner. Then, too, there were comparatively few 
varieties of soup. Now, besides the time-honored meat 
and vegetable, and thick and clear species, there are warm 
and cold soups, fish soups, rnd even fruit soups, Hardly 
any one dreams of omitting the soup course from the 
most ordinary dinner. You are still bidden to dine sans 
poisson, but never sans potage. At formal breakfasts certain 
soups have long been in vogue, but fashion’s latest decree 
is that the first meal for the day shall include a soup 
course, clam broth or bouillon being preferred. Even that 
old-fashioned meal, supper, has added soup to its already 
comprehensive menu. This is very noticeable at the 
summer hotels, where, for various reasons, it is necessary 
to have mid-day dinner, but where the six-o’clock anom- 
aly of a meal is always prefaced by a soup-course. Bouil- 
lon is served at five-o’clock tea, and soup everywhere 
holds its own. 


Wurre gloves are a boon to the glove-cleaners. ‘‘I 
paid my rent last year from my profits in glove-cleaning,” 
said the head of one such establishment the other day. 
** Three years ago, when white gloves were less worn than 
now, my income was appreciably less.” Few women, 
however wealthy, but have their gloves cleaned. Twice 
is as many times as the most careful can wear a light 
glove with decency, and the usual number of visits each 
pair pays to the cleaner is three. The girl who goes out a 
great deal generally keeps from twenty to twenty-five pairs 
of white gloves ‘‘ going,” sending them off in bunches of 
half a dozen at a time to be renovated. Where large 
families patronize an establishment it is not uncommon 
to have sixty to eighty pairs sent at one time to be cleaned. 
Naphtha is the best cleanser, and is used by all reliable es- 
tablishments. What really distinguishes high-art cleaning 
from mediocre is not getting rid of the soil at all, but de- 
odorizing. This takes time, care, and skill, but it always 
pays, and women are quick to patronize a house that 
makes a reputation for itself in this way. When you see 
a sign, “‘Gloves cleaned for 5 cents,” you may be sure it 
does not include deodorizing. Home glove -cleaning is 
becoming a lost art. Why is it, by-the-way, that a mar 
can wear a pair of white gloves for a longer time thaa a 
woman? 
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oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


LICE, who is on the Riviera, sends me a gossipy let- 
ter about the fashions seen on the Céte d’azur. We 
always look there, you know, for the heralds of the com- 
ing season. In the first place, I should predict that the 
greatest novelty of this new season would be the combi- 
nation of cloth with foulard of which I have already 
spoken, and which everybody is beginning to wear in the 
sunny south, 

Some of the prettiest frocks on the promenade at Nice 
have been in light cloths over foulard under-skirts. This 
makes a delightful solution to the problem of * left overs” 
in foulard from last season. Match the ground of your 
foulard in light summer cloth or cashmere. Make a long 
apron front cut square, and a square back, giving the ef- 
fect of a slit at the side. Make the yoke and sleeves of 
the dress of shirred or corded foulard, or of little tucks 
of the silk with insertions; drape over that the cloth with 
the slightest possible blouse effect, or drape it across in 
folds to fasten at the waist-line with princesse effect. 
naturally cut out at the top to show the silk yoke and 
sleeves, and you can have the smartest possible new sum- 
mer gown with com- 
paratively little ex- 
pense. The cloth 
may be edged with 
stitched bands, or 
with ribbon ruches, 
or even with shirrings 
of mousseline de soie. 
The same style is seen 
with yoke and sleeves 
of guipure, in which 
case the belt should 
recall the skirt by be- 
ing of the foulard. 

Alice saw such a 
charming frock at the 
Battle of Flowers, ic 
Cannes, in pale blue 
crépe de Chine over- 
skirt, sleeves and 
yoke of guipure. In 
this dress the crépe 
de Chine ran up to 
the waist-line in the 
back, and was simply 
cut out in a square 
neck effect on the 
corsage, and round 
around the armholes. 
It was edged every- 
where with bouillonnés, or shirrings of mousseline de soie. 
With the dress went one of those lovely old-fashioned leg- 
hora flats entirely covered with pink roses. 














Another dress was of silver-gray cashmere, with yoke 
and sleeves of silvery gray mousseline de soie Jaid in fine 
pleats. The body of the corsage was nothing but a sort 
of peplum, fitting exquisitely,drawn in at the belt, and 
covered with embroidery in which gleamed steel pail- 
lettes. The hat was of rough straw, turned up on one 
side, and trimmed with garlands of eglantine. 

Another style I must not forget to speak of, which 
seems to be distinctly new, is the use of bias bands of 
color in trimming. Wherever you saw the stitched satin 
bands of this winter you may put bias bands of taffeta in 
plaid or colors, and be happy in the sensation of doing the 
correct thing. . Here is a new tailor gown just down frem 
the atelier in gray cloth. The skirt is long and supple, 
and falls freely and without effort, as the present mode 
demands; the shaped ruffle on the bottom is trimmed with 
three bias bands of changeable taffeta in little squares of 
bluish gray. The front of the little coat which forms the 
corsage is cut bias, and fastens on the left side by a single 
button. The back is made without seams, and the coat 
is held at the waist by aceinture. The sleeves are trimmed 
with the same bias bands as the ruffle, simulating epau- 
lettes. Separate epaulettes falling over the slecves seem 





to be little worn now. The new sleeves have the trim- 
ming rapportés—that is, appliquéd on to the material. 
Skirts seem to be more gondolés, as the saying is, than 
ever. The cling to the hips as the sheath to the flower; 
and the hips must be so suppressed, so sinuous, that, to 
give away a little state secret which should not be allowed 
to go out of the sex, let me tell you that any number of 
fashionable Parisians are taking special courses of mas- 
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sage in order to bring their lines down to the proper con- 
tour. 


In reading La Cathédrale \ately—Huysmans’s latest—I 
could not but be struck with a little revelation he made of 
the frivolity of the Parisienne. The Cathedral is a series 
of artistic and religious studies upon the Cathedral of 
Chartres, for which Huysmans has a cult. He is about to 
enter the order of the Trappists—a resolution which has 
made a good deal of a sensation in France, where few of 
the men of letters are devout. Huysmans’s decision came 
about largely through his intimacy with the Abbé Munier, 
whom he paints in his last books under the name of 
Abbé Gévresin, and all the details he gives are drawn 
from the abbé’s experiences. 

It seems that all the priests in the Fate lying near 
the great stores, like the Bon Marché, the Louvre, have 
remarked the effect that bargain days have upon their 
clientéle. Women come to town to shop, do their errands 
in the morning, lunch at one of the patisseries in the \ mer 
ter—and then, in order to fill up the time before the hour 
of making visits, gotoconfession. ‘‘ Rather than to spend 
an hour without talking, they confess,” says the Abbé 
Muhier—all of which makes one feel how little we realize 
the deep, far-seeing knowledge of human nature that un- 
derlies the placid exterior of some of these fine old French 
priests. 


The first sketch to-day represents a corsage in crépe de 
Chine by Doutet, trimmed with ruches of mousseline de 
soie. The sleeves and yoke are of guipure, trimmed with 
the same bouillonnés. 

The second sketch is a foulard dress in red and white 
from Decot, with ruffles in embroidered linon, the col- 
lar in striped silk and velvet in black and white. We 
selected the sketch on account of the pretty arrangement of 
black velvet ribbons that gives the cachet to the bodice. 

It goes without saying that we have seen any number 
of pretty princesse dresses. The combinations of colors 
are what seem to be 
so specially attractive 
this spring. A prin- 
cesse dress entire'y of 
mauve cloth manages 
to give itself a touch 
of the unexpected by 
eabuchons of  tur- 
quoise, Scarlet and 
mauve are seen, blue 
and green, all colors, 
and plaid. I think 
the prettiest of all the 
summer frocks are 
those with some one 
of the endless combi- 
nations of black vel- 
vet. A blue- gray 
cloth has a little vest 
of black velvet em- 
broidered with silver. 
Over this is a tin 
vest of white cloth 
embroidered with sil- 
ver joined to the gra 
by scallops of Diack 
and silver arrows. 
The sleeves are of 
white cloth embroid- 
ered in black stars, 
relieved in the spaces 
by silver dots. The 
collar is of black vel- 
vet, with tiny embroidered pattes. Tobacco, or Havana, 
promises to be a favorite color for the spring, especially 
combined with light blue. 

My last sketch is a corsage in sky-blue taffeta, made 
with little tucks of muslin and insertions of embroidery. 
It has velvet pattes attached by gold buttons. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 








\ ISS HUNTINGTON, who is as charmingly pretty in 
4 street dress as she was distinguished and beautiful 
in the plumes and paint of Marie Antoinette’s time, played 
the part of the Queen in the Royal Féte given at the Asto- 
ria for the benefit of the Lying-in Hospital. 

It might be supposed that the ingenuity of New-York- 
ers would be exhausted by this time with the frequent 
demands for originality made upon them when new enter- 
tainments for charity are proposed. Yet no one of the 
many functions to which we are called to contribute can 
ever be said to be exact repetitions of another. On this 
last occasion a festival was reproduced which had origi- 
nally been given at Versailles, in the gardens of the Petit 
Trianon, the favorite retreat of Marie Antoinette. 

It was given to some Russian Grand-Duke on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Louis XVI. and his Queen. He was 
entertained by dances before the famous ‘Temple of Love, 
the Queen herself a dressing herself as a dairy-maid, 
and leading a country-dance before him. After the Court 
Dance came those of the ‘‘ Russian Flag,” of the “ Dairy- 
Maids,” the ‘‘ Pierrettes and Pierrots,” then an Alsacian 
Dance, and one by the Shepherds and the Shepherdesses. 

In the function at the Astoria, drilling of weeks was re- 
quired to train the dancers, until most of the young wo- 
men and some of the young men were able to forget their 
costumes in the fun of the final performance. It was a 
little more difficult for the men than for the young wo- 
men, Girls from*their youth up are accustomed to fine 
feathers and furbelows, and can, apparently, be altogether 
uncouscious of them, when occasion requires; while a man 
apparently is-able to think of nothing else when he is 
called upon to wear a court dress, or to assume the man- 
net of a man of the world. 


The glories of a circus absolutely fade before the fasci- 
nations of a military tournament. Pretty girls in spangles, 
riding bareback, jumping through rings, and bowing to 
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delighted lookers-on, or men in tights astride of amblin 
horses, made to seem wild coursers by hurrying blasts o 
brass horns and trumpets in the band, seem mere puppets 
worked by strings when one compares them to the riders 
in a tournament. 

Soldiers riding bareback and without bridles, in ordinary 
uniform, and without the sandals of the circus-rider, run 
side by side with three horses galloping abreast, leap 
the hurdle with them, and spring over two horses and on 
the back of the third. Or, with their boots on, and still 
with no bridles, they stand astride the three and gallop, as 
only army horses know how to gallop, around the ring, 
leaping hurdles as they go. 

The soldier has never been without his powers of at- 
traction. His trained skill, his absolute perfection of 
movement, his precision, his control, distinguish him from 
his fellows who play with arms or divert themselves with 
tactics. He is made to be a perfect instrument of his 
kind, and it is this which wins us to him, as one is al- 
ways unconsciously won to perfection in any art. 

On no night of the recent tournament was the Madison 
Square Garden with an empty seat. The enthusiasm was 
intense, and swept the galleries like a flame. 


The Public Education Association again wants to thank 
the readers of Harper’s Bazar for their generous re- 
sponses in the matter of pictures and prints for the public 
schools. A distribution was made to three schools the 
other day, and from almost every State from Maine to 
California contributions of pictures had been made by 
some reader of the Bazar. 

And now a new request is made, the contributions to 
be sent, as before, to Mrs. Howard Van Sinderen, 14 West 
Sixteenth Street, New York. This time they want birds’ 
nests, hornets’ nests, sea-shells, pressed leaves, feathers, 
pine cones, pebbles, and other objects of nature. .These 
are also to be distributed among the schools, Children in 
the tenement-house districts know as little about them as 
many of us do about the splendors of court life. 

Here, then, is occupation enough for many a rainy day 
in summer, if children living in the country can be pre- 
vailed upon to help those who never get beyond the 
sounds and sights of pavement life all the year round. 
Leaves can be pressed and mounted, the name of the tree 
written beneath. Shells, already gathered, can be washed 
and packed, the name of the locality in which they were 
gathered written on a card to be packed with them. The 
feathers of song birds or domestic fowls that have been 
picked up can be fastened on card-board and labelled. 
And each one of these things, when done, will mean a 
new experience to the child in town, whose mental hori- 
zon has never been widened beyond the limitations set by 
street corners. 


The.story of Mark Twain’s payment of the debts in- 
curred by a publishing firm of which he was a partner 
has been told everywhere, and won for him an apprecia- 
tion even wider than that of his brilliant work in letters. 
Just after he set out on his great lecture tour around the 
world, he said that his intention had been to devote all his 
proceeds to his creditors, but that as he went on he began 
to feel that he was gaining something from it too, and that 
his dividends, ‘‘if not available for banking purposes, 
might be even more satisfactory than theirs.” And now 
something more than that satisfaction has come to him 
in the tributes of appreciation rendered him by every 
lover of nobility and honor the world over, Still, it is fine 
to remember that what he worked for was that satisfac- 
tion to himself of having done all that honor called for. 


The cry against the use of soft coal in town threatens 
to expend itself in vain, but there was a time when even 
the Health Board interested itself in the question. We 
have dirt and dust enough to contend against now, with- 
out the additional discomfort which the universal em- 
ployment of this coal would lend. It is to be hoped that 
something may be done before we arrive at the point de- 
scribed by a lady living in a Pennsylvania town. She 
said that when she gave a lunch party it was always ne- 
cessary to hire some one before the guests’ arrival to fan 
the table and keep the coal dust from settling. 


There is one department in the Hartley House which 
makes a strong appeal to those who are interested in the 
training of young girls in home life and requirements. 

There is a model bedroom in the house, simply but at- 
tractively furnished, and each morning the pupils are 
expected to sweep and dust the room, to air and make the 
bed, and to wipe the paint if necessary. ‘‘ Ruffled dimity 
curtains are hung at the windows, and the girls’ atten- 
tion is called to the cheapness of the material, and to 
the fact that they are home-made and easily laundered.” 
Some of the children did not know what two sheets were 
for, or exactly the uses of the pin-cushion. 

Hartley House, by-the-way, has been in existence for a 
year, and is an outgrowth of the work done by the So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of the Poor. The idea 
was to create a small “ homekeeping” school, in which 
poor girls could be taught how to keep house nicely, not 
only for themselves, but for their families. It was donated 
in April, 1897, by Mr. Marcellus Hartley in memory of his 
father, Mr. Robert M. Hartley, and established in Nos, 411 
and 413 West Forty-sixth Street. This locality was chosen 
because ‘‘ three of its contiguous blocks contain a popu- 
lation of over ten thousand people.” Furthermore, the 
record of the association showed that that portion of the 
city furnished an unusual proportion of applicants for 
relief. Eleven of the twenty-three blocks of the district 
were recently found to contain nearly nine thousand per- 
sons without remunerative employment. In the twenty- 
three blocks there were in 1896 110 saloons and 21 Raines 
hotels. And in this unfortunate environment there were 
14,494 persons below the age of twenty-one, only 4,217 
of which were attending public schools. 


Again announcements and promises are being made 
about a woman's hotel. Things have progressed so far 
that the names of the subscribers are given, Those who 
are interested. or who have money to invest, are also called 
upon to make application to J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., 
Wall and Broad streets; the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, No. 234 Fifth Avenue, or to Charles D. Kellogg, No. 
105 East Twenty-second Street, Room No. 309. 

Now the question is, are we actually to have the hotel, 
and will women be able to make veritable homes in it? 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
A NATURAL LEADER. 


JHE career of Miss Frances E, Willard is worthy of 
especial attention because it affords the record of a 
natural leader. In this respect no American woman has 
equalled her, and very few American men. Men who 
have exercised a leadership so marked as hers have been 
almost invariably in public life; their influence has thus 
been limited at the outset to about one-half the commu- 
nity, and, moreover, even among these it has been so aided 
and fortified-by the habit of office-seeking and the power 
of office-giving that it ceased to be a moral or intellectual 
leadership. Any man may pass for a political leader who 
gets into power, or is likely to get in, and who has plums 
enough to distribute in the way of office. Even Presi- 
dent Lincoln, besides his mental and moral prestige, had 
always a solid body of office-holders, present or prospec- 
tive, behind him—a body which must perforce sustain 
him, because it had nothing else to do. Thus much for 
political leaders; and among great American reformers, 
apart from politics, the leadership has not usually been 
wide and varied like that of Miss Willard, but has reached, 
perhaps more deeply than hers, a much smaller number. 
Such leaders were Garrison and John Brown. Beecher, 
again, had the pulpit for a fulcrum, and Gough confined 
himself mainly to a single line of influence. Perhaps the 
masculine leader most analogous to Miss Willard in achiev- 
ing wide results without the prestige of political office or 
the vantage-ground of the pulpit is Mr. Moody. He also 
resembles her in being at the same time zealously evan- 
gelical, and in certain ways liberal and comprehensive. 

When we turn to American women we find that the 
ablest in the way of leadership have been, by the neces- 
sity of the case, so largely concentrated on the woman. 
suitvage movement that they have not been able to in- 
clude so wide a range of other things in their plan of life 
as was done by Miss Willard. Thus Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, were compelled to fight 
that battle first. Mrs. Livermore and Mrs, Howe, coming 
into the movement a little later, could more easily combine 
it—the one with army-work, and the other with literature, 
Miss Willard, coming later still, was more able to throw it 
into a subordinate place, as one of the many “ causes” she 
urged; and her enormous power of work, with her abso- 
lute sincerity of purpose, made her the head of the largest 
body of women ever brought into line for public service. 
In her hands the ‘‘ white ribbon” became a flag, and the 
name of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union became 
atrumpet. To do such a work a woman must not be too 
radical, just as it would not have answered for Abraham 
Lincoln to be too much of an abolitionist. She must be 
an evangelical in religion, a Puritan in her habits, for she 
could not otherwise have reached the great body of women 
whom she had to mould. One of her great merits was 
that she was able to mould them without being moulded 
by them; to drive them, yet with a rein not too confining. 
Some of the branch societies of her great organization 
went probably much farther than she would have gone; 
they announced crusades against card-playing, against 
a as if these were to be counted among the primary 
sins. But the general organization, under her guidance, 
seems never to have gone so far, and if it went farther 
than she would have gone in Sabbath-keeping or the con- 
demnation of the theatre, she still drove with a gentle rein 
and held her people together. Indeed, nothing in her rec- 
ord is more valuable—because nothing is more sincere and 
human—than her admission, near the end of her life, that 
when in Europe she sometimes drank wine in places 
where the water was not good, and that she occasionally 
went on Sunday to see sights that could not be seen on any 
other day. 

Akin to this was the frankness with which she sought 
the acquaintance of others outside of her own pale, but 
whom she knew to be as sincere as herself. She would 
work with an agnostic in a good cause as readily as Mr. 
Moody co-oferates with Roman Catholics; and’ both of 
them thus contributed to make their adherents more lib- 
eral for their example. I met her personally but once, I 
think, and she knew that I disagreed with some of her 
most valued opinions; yet I have received letter after let- 
ter from her at different times, praising, blaming, encour- 
aging, criticising, and these always in a tone of generous 
friendliness which disarmed all. complaint. As Bishop 
Vincent well said of her,‘* She aoa a sceptre like a 
queen, and she served with willing hands like a sister.” 
Her annual reports, which were on a vast scale, were 
cyclopadias of the world’s progress. Written in seclusion, 
as fast as her pen could go, and often desultory, unmethod- 
ical, impetuous, they were something to which future 
times may turn as a kinetoscope of the motion of the 
ages. Yet with all their hasty structure there was never 
an ungenerous word; each paragraph might have been 
read to the very people she censured, and every one of 
these, while differing perhaps from her opinions, would 
acknowledge the candor and generosity of her soul. She 
had even among her own followers, undoubtedly, the usual 
proportion of suspicious, fault finding, even peevish, and 
perhaps jealous persons. Yet it was astonishing how 
rarely she was called to account or obliged to explain 
herself. 

The only point at which I should demur from the just 
praises everywhere heaped on this remarkable woman 
would be in relation to her public speaking. I heard her 
but once, and that perhaps under unfavorable circum- 
stances, as she spoke immediately after Lady Henry Som 
erset. Certainly I never felt more keenly the misfortune 
of that influence of climate or training, whatever it is, 
which has so impaired the voices of American women as 
compared with those of their English cousins. After the 
rich, mellow, rounded, persuasive utterance of Lady Henry 
Somerset I must admit that Miss Willard’s voice seemed 
thin, shrill, and unatiractive, although penetrating; it was 
forcible and convincing, but that was all. Nor had it 
that peculiarly persuasive note which was the unique 
possession of Lucy Stone. I was told, and can well be 
lieve, that Miss Willard was an admirable presiding officer, 
a position dependent more on personal character than on 
the graces of oratory. But on seeing Miss Willard off 
the platform, and in observing her whole relations with 
her eminent English friend, there seemed little doubt that 
Miss Willard was the leading spirit of the two; and this 
leadership I doubt not that Lady Heury Somerset would 
be the first to own. 

Tomas WENTWoRTH HiGGrnson. 








AN EASTER GIFT. 
FORGET-ME-NOT FRAME. 


‘— design may be em 
broidered upon white silk, 
or painted upon one of the 
plain card-board frames which 
come for the purpose, If em 
broidered, the colors to be used 
ive the forget-me-not blues, 
two shades of light green for 
eaves, and two shades of pale 
gold for ribbons, The darker 
of these is used to accent the 
turns in the bows and ends of 
the ribbon 

The blossoms are worked in 
satin stitch, with a tiny French 
knot in yellow at the centre. 
Phe blues should be distributed 
with the varied effect seen in 
masses of the natural flower; 
the blossoms indicated in 
shadow in the drawing dis 
playing more of the darker 
shade The ribbon can be 
worked in long and short 
stitch, or can be carried out in 
closely laid rows of stem stitch, 
carefully following the outline 
of the bow-knots and floating 
ends 

When finished, the silk must 
be stretched, face down, upon 
a table, and the back moist 
ened with a stiff paste. When 
dry it is to be laid over stiff 
card-board, the centre cut out 
to make a place for the pho 
tograph, the edges pulled over 
the edges of card board and 
carefully pasted down at the 
back. When entting out the 
centre of the silk leave a rim 
or margin of a quarter of an 
inch for turning down over 
eige of the card board. The 
margin will need to be cut or 
snipped here and there with 
scissors, in order that it may 
stretch when pasted down into 
place. The same thing is done 
with the outside edge, which is 
turned back and pasted on the 
frame. The back and support- 
ing foot of the frame are to 
be covered with the same silk, 
and the back and front sewed 
together at sides and top, leav 
ing the bottom open for the 
insertion of the picture 

A photograph - frame, per- 
haps enshrining the features 
of the giver, is one of the fa 
vorite methods of expressing 
the good-will of the season at 
Easter -time. It occupies a 
sort of middle ground between 
the unostentatious card and 
the other class of objects 
which involve a more ob 
vious expenditure of money, 
always an objectionable fea 
ture at this particular season, 
when simplicity and tender 
sentiment should characterize 
the gifts, and anything ap 
proaching ostentation is in the 
worst possible tuste. 








Te Astor Gallery. as the long hal! at the Hotel Astoria 

is called, was thronged with appreciative listeners on 
the afternoon of March 17. when a concert entertainment, 
arranged and directed by the popular accompanist Mr. 
Victor Harris was given 

Two movements of « charming Trio (op. 5) by Arthur 
Foote brought into requisition the services of Miss 
Lillian Littlehales, violoncellist, Mr. David Mannes, vio 
linist, and Mr. Howard Brockway, pianist; then came 
Madame de Vere-Sapio to contrib ite Gounod’s Sérénade— 
most artistically rendered, by-the-way—and a Valse, ‘‘ C'est 
Vous,” composed by M. Sapio, who played her accom 
maniments, After a repetition of the last-named piece 
Madame Sapio disappeared,and the accomplished “' ’cello " 
virtuoso Mr. Leo Stern took possession of the stage. 

Mr. Stern is the most delightful of performers, his tone, 
style, and finish being incomparable in their way, but 
when it comes to the matter of a choice of selections he 
certainly leaves much to be desired. An Introduction 
and Gavotte inflicted by this artist proved inexpressibly 
tiresome, and it spoke well for the character of Mr. Har 
ris’s audience that no attempt to obtain an encore was 
made, the favorite soloist being permitted to retire with 
but a seant allowance of applause. 

M. Pol. Plangon, who followed Mr. Stern, was in superb 
voice. He tossed off a few airy trifles in the shape of 
French melodies, and ended by singing that most inspir- 
ing of love songs, Widor’s ‘‘ A Toi.” 

The second part of the programme was entirely given 
up to the song-cyclus, ‘‘ In a Persian Garden "—a setting, 
by Liza Lehmann, to verses from the ‘‘ Rubéiydét” of 
Omar Khayyam. Its performance reflected credit on all 
who took part, and proved more satisfactory in regard to 
the ensemble effects than was the less carefully rehearsed 
introductory performance, which occurred not long ago. 

Mr. Bispham's absence could not but be deplored; how- 
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ever, Dr. Car! Dufft, who filled his place, was thoroughly 
competent, and was found to possess an uncommonly fine 
voice. Dr. Dufft’s associates were Mrs. Seabury Ford, 
Miss Marguerite Hall, and Mr. Mackenzie Gordon—all 
experienced artists, whose voices blended well, and who 
seemed bent on making their individual and united efforts 
as effective as possible. 

Mr. Gordon carried off the chief honors. He was in 
good form, the music suited him, and he certainly de 
livered his final solo number, ‘‘ Ah, Moon of my Delight 
that Knows no Wane,” with great beauty of tone and 
deep feeling. 


The Musical Art Society's second and last concert for 
the season occurred on the evening of the 17th, and at- 
tracted a large and representative audience, the main hall 
of the Carnegie building being tastefully decorated for 
the occasion with palms, garlands, pe flowers. The 
programme contained much that was beautiful and inter- 
esting, and the purely religious compositions, which it is 
the society's special mission to produce, were done full 
justice to. 

A penitential Psalm, ‘‘De Profundis,” by Orlando di 
Lasso, a fifteenth-century melody, ‘A la Trinita,” and 
two compositions—‘‘O Vos Omnes " and “‘ Tenebrae factze 
Sunt,” by Tomas Luis da Vittoria, were grouped together. 
These were followed by a ‘‘Cherubim Song” from the 
pen of a Russian writer, D. 8. Bontuyansky, and a com- 
position for eight voices and orchestra, entitled ‘* Abend 
auf Golgotha,” the work of A. von Othegraven, a modern 
composer, who is supposed to be of Swedish origin. 

The von Othegraven piece was, by reason of its some 
what pretentious character and lack of originality, the 
least interesting work produced, but it called for the 
presence of a little band of skilled musicians, and the ser 
vices of these instrumentalists were still further utilized 
by bringing forward a Concerto Grosso by Handel, a de- 
liciously quaint composition, which received « careful and 
highly artistic rendering, and was a more than acceptable 
substitute for the usual solo number introduced for the 
mere sake of varying the programme. 

It was perhaps a mistake on the part of the director, 
Mr. Frank Damrosch—although a natural one, and quite 
amiable as to motive—to permit a repetition of the effec- 
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tive movement (preceding the finale), which was de- 
servedly applauded to the echo. 

Mr. Damrosch devoted the third part of the programme 
to Peter Cornelius’s ‘‘ Ich will dich lieben, meine Krone,” 
two Russian songs by César Cui, the second of which, 
‘Spring Delight,” seemed the finer and less labored piece 
of writing, and Brahms’s inspiriting gypsy songs. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas’s series of Lenten concerts closed 
with a matinée performance, given on Saturday, March 
19, M. Hofmann being the soloist. Young Hofmann was 
reported to have injured his hand by a fall from a bicy- 
cle, but no trace of the accident was apparent, his tech 
nique and power suggesting the best possible condition, 
rather than a state for which allowance should be made 

He was heard in the G-major concerto and two supple- 
mentary pieces, the selections for orchestra being the in 
strumental movements from the Ninth Symphony, and 
the second and third “ Lenore” overtures. 


A new contralto singer, Miss Eva Hawkes, appeared on 
the evening of March 22, at Mendelssohn Hall, and was as- 
sisted in her efforts by Mr. Heinrich Meyer, and « smal! 
orchestra led by Mr. Sam Franko. Miss Hawkes has a 
voice of considerable carrying power and good quality 
She was most effective in Grieg’s ‘‘ Autumnal Gale,” sung 
to orchestral accompaniment, and also gave pleasure in 
songs by Vidal, Chaminade, and Bemberg. 


The movement to establish a permanent orchestra in New 
York seems to have taken definite shape, in that a society, 
called “The Orchestra Society of New York,” has been 
formed, and is to concern itself with the matter in ques- 
tion—the establishment of an orchestra whose members 
and director are to be engaged for a term of years. 

Mr. Charles T. Barney has been elected president of the 
society, with Mr. Gustav Kissel as secretary, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Strong as treasurer; the trustees being Mrs. W. P. 
Douglas, Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Dr. Richard Derby, Mr. 
J. Hampden Robb, Miss Louisa Morgan, Mr. Charles H. 
Ditson, Mr. Charles F. McKim, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, 
Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Gustav 
Schwab, Mrs. R. W. Gilder, Mrs. William Draper, and 
other well-known men and women. 


























MEN'S SHIRTS AND TIES. 


HE ready-made shirt follows so quickly the wake of 

the made-to-order article that it is difficult to tell the 
difference between them. A shirt is easier to fit than a coat, 
and the difference between the price of the ‘‘ bespoke,” as 
they call it in England, and the haberdasher’s shirt, is very 
considerable. You can get very handsome Madras or 
percale colored shirts, with cuffs attached, but without 
collars, for $1 50, $2, and $3. These are the latest pat- 
terns, with the stripes running across the bosoms. Others 
are even cheaper. With colored shirts, those without col- 
lars are preferable, as it is very difficult to find a laun- 
dress who will do up the all-round turn-down collars at- 
tached to shirts so that they will even have a decent ap- 
pearance. In odd shirts some have been shown in yellow, 
with small hair-stripes running across the bosom of green, 
red, and blue. There are a number of these prismatic 
patterns in the shirtings offered to-day which suggest the 
rainbow, but at the same time are not absolutely loud. 
White collars are always worn with colored shirts. The 
number of button-holes for the shirt bosom still remains 
at two. A few fancy dress shirts of flowered linen or 
damask, which resemble table napkins, are offered, but as 
yet they have found no wearers. The plaited-bosom shirt 
is affected by Frenchmen, as are also watch-fobs, but well- 
dressed men wear neither of these. Either straight stand- 
ing collars very high, or straight standing collars with a 
turn-down at the edge, or with the regular,wings, pointed, 


Fie. 1.—YOUNG LADY'S EVENING GOWN. 
For description see pattern-sheet 


For oo 
Supplement. 


Fie. 2.—PINK TULLE EVENING GOWN. 
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are among those which evening dress requires. Evening 
butterfly ties are not smart, and are in disfavor this spring. 
The bright yellow kid glove or those of a light brown 
shade are the most fashionable for day wear. The Suéde, 
gray or brown, has been retired this season, and for the 
evening the plain white without stitching is worn. 

Much often is promised in the early months which is 
not fulfilled. At certain seasons men burst upon the 
town refulgent in waistcoats of startling patterns and 
gorgeous buttons, and ties gay and gaudy. But these 
are only to suit an occasion, They have been laid 
away again, and an exhibition of a number of knock- 
down waistcoats of scarlet with gilt buttons, from a high 
figure to a very small one, in the show-windows of Broad- 
way hhebontadbens, will point a moral. Violet, crimson, 
scarlet, and figured Ascots are now seen in huge quanti- 
ties in the shops in the lower part of town, offered for a 
mere song. Even the four-in-hand seems to have suffered. 
And here comes the one absolute novelty of the season, 
It lies in the manner of adjusting the tie. Just now, with 
a frock-coat and afternoon dress, white ties are worn. The 
Ascot is the shape, and the material percale, Marseilles, 
and soft China silks. The scarf is not tied. It is simply 
brought over once so that both aprons come together, one 
fitting exactly on top of the other. A small tie-pin is 
stuck in the material, anywhere, only taking care that it 
will show and hold the two pieces of silk together.. The 
result is the loose neckerchief seen in the fashion prints 
of a century ago. The entire absence of any knot or bow 
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WEDDING AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


tion see pattern-sheet 


upplement. Supplement. 


Fic. 3.—BRIDAL GOWN OF MOIRE AND TULLE. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet 


289 


makes the process of tying very easy, and it is most 
graceful. The waistcoats of to-day are cut low, especial- 
ly the faney double-breasted ones, and the full effect of 
the tie is seen. 


POSTER .SCREENS AND PILLOWS. 

}T AVE you ever tried to adapt posters to other uses 

than putting them on the wall? They are pretty 
that way, of course, and give an artistic twist to the dec- 
oration of a cheaply fitted room, but they can be other- 
wise used. There is, for instance, the poster screen. If 
there is an old screen in the house which has an ugly 
centre, the frame can be used; or, if such is not avail- 
able, have a carpenter make a simple threefold frame and 
stain any color = like. Cover the openings smoothly 
with muslin, and on this paste the posters. 

Poster pillows are a novelty growing from the poster 
idea which they imitate. To make one, select a large 
design of two or three colors at most, one for the ground 
and two for the figures. Trace the figures on stuff, cut 
them out, and apply them toa plain ground with couching 
or button-holing. If lines are necessary for expression, 
use outline stitch. The materials can be of the cheapest, 
or may be velvet and satin, according to preference, but 
the work is intended to be effective more than elegant, 
just as posters are a cheap form of good art. Poster pil- 
on are good for students’ rooms, for yachts and country 
houses, and make appropriate presents for men. 
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Fic. 4—GOWN FOR MOTHER OF BRIDE. 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on 
pattern-*heet Supplement. 








IiL—WHAT WE OWE THE BODY. 


WELL-KNOWN writer on hygiene says that the 
i ‘science of human nature has been sedulously per- 
verted.” For centuries it has been considered a virtue to 
look down upon and despise the body. This is one of 
the saddest chapters in the history of the human race. The 
immediate sacrifice of human life to the promptings of 
religious fanaticism is not so painful as the self-inflicted 
tortures and penances which savages, heathen and Chris- 
tian alike, have perpetrated upon the body—the ‘‘ denat- 
uralization ” of the human race, as it has been expressed 
All pleasure and joyousness were shut out from life as 
wrong; natural affections and tastes were suppressed. It 
has even been considered wrong to look upon nature with 
pleasure, and to enjoy such mundane things as food 
and clothes was altogether wrong and wicked. A part 
of the human family thus making a parade of these mat- 
ters has had a lasting influence, which pervades and per- 
colates to this day and hour through all classes of society, 
making them forget that their debt to the body, not to 
neglect or despise it,is one of the strongest obligations 
put upon them. 

It is difficult to enter into the frame of mind which 
would lead a man to become a Trappist monk, vowing 
himself to eternal silence during the rest of his life, and 
becoming so dumb that even though his monastery burns 
down he utters not a word to his fellow-communists. It 
is far from the ordinary conception of every-day life to 
think upon those communities of nuns who shut them- 
selves apart from the world behind grated bars, and never 
again hold communication with the world. Such lives 
as these, and the lives of hermits, seem most misguided. 
In communities where the devotees give up their lives to 
good works, helping the poor and afflicted, teaching others 
how to live, educating and clothing the needy, so much 
good is done that it is a pity that even by neglecting their 
bodies by too much fasting, or by too much devotion to 
the forms of religion, or by overwork, they should ever 
decrease their power of doing for others. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE. 


The only way that we can measure the debt that is due 
the body is to find the correct standard of life. What does 
life mean? What are we to accomplish in life? Here 
is the complex problem, which is most difficult of solution. 
It is made so by our inherited ideas. The animals are 
not troubled by any of these notions; they eat, they drink, 
they sport, they sleep, they live without worry or anxiety 
if left unmolested. Their bodies thrive and develop to per- 
fection. The savage adds the passions to disturb his equi- 
librium—he has ambitions to gratify, wrongs to avenge— 
and epitomizes the life of the white man, His religious 
beliefs are simple, but he too must sacrifice his body and 
his well-being to propitiate, not the ‘Great Spirit,” but 
the evil spirits which are ever making war upon him. 
The Christian believes in looking down upon the body, 
and exalting the spirit and the soul over that which is 
its manifestation in this world. The agnostic is busy 
working to make his impress upon the generation in 
which he lives, as he believes that this is the only immor- 
tality there is for him. Through all these wide and vary- 
ing outlooks upon life that which distinguishes man from 
the animals, no matter how low the race, is this idea of 
advancement, either material advancement of this life or 
the advancement of the life to come. Each will interpret 
the meaning of life according to the belief, creed, dogma, 
aml tenet which consciously or unconsciously he has 
adopted, that which has come to him from inheritance, 


HER ESCAPA 


AvuTHor oF ‘A PRINCESS OF 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A WILD PLUNGE, 


4 E moonlight night was gradually and silently unfold- 
ing itself like a flower ; and something like the per- 
fume of a flower came stealing in from the ghostly gray 
meadows and from the clumps of alder down by the 
stream. On the terraced portion of the tennis-lawn, under 
the wide- branching trees, Eelin was slowly pacing up and 
down, listening. In the perfect stillness sounds seemed to 
come from great distances; and amidst the vague mur- 
mur that told of the town, she thought she*could detect 
the hushed, remote, continuous rattle of carriages driving 
up to the Assembly-rooms. Of course that was but a 
fancy; and it was a fancy that left no envious sting be- 
hind it; she was well content to be where she was—free 
from apprehension—her own mistress—with all the witch- 
ery of this solitude around ber. Lady Helmsdale’s little 
scheme had worked admirably. At the last moment she 
had sent a note to her dearest Mary, saying she was in 
despair: not for worlds would she have disappointed 
Eelin, but here, before her eyes, was her clinical ther- 
mometer registering 102.8; it would be madness to ven- 
ture out; who, then, could be~found as a substitute to 
take the dear child under ber wing? And at first the 
Bean-an-Tighearn’s imagination went frantically seeking 
for some such substitute, and she would have sent off the 
servants to this one or that among her friends; until 
Eelin had demonstrated the futility of these efforts, and 
assured her motber that she would infinitely prefer to be 
left alone. Indeed the poor woman did not make much 
of a struggle ; the fatigues of the day bad given her a 
sick headache of a desperate character ; and eventually 
she was persuaded to betake herself to bed. 
And thus it was that Eelin came to be walking all by 
herself on the terrace above the mysteriously moving 
* Begun iu Haaren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXL 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 

study, or observation, the correctness or incorrectness of 
which the bygienist is not the one to upon. But the 
point which the hygienist ought to bring home and im- 
press upon every one is that unless the debt that nature 
demands for the perfect maintenance and development 
of the body is paid, the bankruptcy of the mind and the 
spirit will take place; the fulfilment of ambition, either 
worldly or spiritual, cannot be made. This, after all, 
brings us down to the fundamental meaning of life, the 
perfecting of the body, without which there cannot be the 
sound mind to develop and carry into execution the ideas 
which the individual considers of paramount importance. 


THE TENEMENT OF CLAY. 


It may seem strange that it is necessary to preach the 
importance of the body in these days when so much is 
written and said about hygiene, and so much atten- 
tion is being paid to the physical development. It is, 
however, necessary to dwell upon this view of the matter, 
for the idea which has come down from Buddhist and 
Christian teaching alike—that of crucifying the flesh to 
better advance the mind—still prevails, though the last 
thirty years has done much towards dispelling the notion 
that bodily health interferes with mental and religious 
health. This attitude of the mind to the body is a strik- 
ing illustration of the power of faith, the hope of a life 
beyond the grave, when the only manifestation is the 
body, and its presence brings with it so much of throb- 
bing and palpitating individuality, always exhibited, but 
by some so much more than by others. When, full of life 
and vivacity, one sees another, it is impossible to think of 
the existence of that person apart from the tenement of 
clay. It was because the Egyptians felt this so strongly 
that they used all art to preserve for its owner the body, 
believing that unless this was done it meant the extinc- 
tion of the individual. Nevertheless, it is only in death 
that one realizes how much the body was indebted to the 
living conscious being for its peculiar personal impres- 
sion. For when the heart has ceased to beat, even though 
its owner has been unconscious for a long time, the 
change is immediate. With the last feeble flutter of the 
pulse departs all the feeling of personal presence. It is 
this utter change that has helped make mankind believe 
in the separateness of the soul from the body, and to speak 
of “the flight of the spirit,” ‘‘ the departure of the soul,” 
and has aroused the belief in another life, the possibility 
of a reincarnation, the faith in a hereafter, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

If every one were strong and well, capable of putting 
forth the maximum amount of endeavor, the effect upon 
the races of mankind would be enormous. The work and 
exercise that a man can perform each day has been esti- 
mated in ‘* foot-tons”; by that is meant the power which 
would be required to raise a ton one foot. A fair day’s 
work is estimated at three hundred foot-tons, a laborious 
day’s work at four hundred and fifty foot-tons, and the 
maximum, under especial conditions, would be six hundred 
foot-tons. It is said, also, that a certain time should be 
allowed for this; that the effort has to be increased as the 
strain increases, in almost geometrical ratio. Fifty foot- 
tons is considered the amount of work to be allowed to 
the hour, and this would mean the amount of exertion 
required for an ordinary man to walk the distance of 
three miles in an hour. 

In doing the work required of the body, it should be 
borne in mind that the body should be properly fed. One 
would not expect a steam-engine to do work without the 
furnace being supplied with the proper fuel to heat the 
water and make the steam. It is incredible how many 


WILD EELIN:* 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


river; and far away was the dull golden glow shed by 
the lamps of the town; and out here above the dim gray 
fields and the darker woods the white moonlight increased 
in its soft radiance and there was a glory over the land. 
Then, from the other side of the wide current, came the 
voices of some young men and maidens who were most 
likely going in to have a look at the festivities; and pres- 
ently their laughing and talking gave place to musical 
notes, for one of them had begun * A boat, a boat, haste 
to the ferry,’ and very well they sang. Nay, Miss Eelin, - 
attracted by the measured cadence that came faintly 
across the water, herself joined in—in a low alto that 
could not have been heard half a dozen yards from where 
she stood—though she used the version Lily Neile and she 
were accustomed to sing together. 


A boat, a boat, haste to the ferry, 
For we are going to Altnaherry. > 


The next moment a wild project sprang into her head. 
Were thesc lads and lasses really going in to Union Street, 
to watch the arrival of the illustrious chiefs and chieftains, 
and their still more resplendent wives and daughters ? 
And could not she also, with a sufficient disguise, join in 
the crowd to become an unobserved on-looker, recognizing 
one after another as each successive carriage drove up ? 
Would she be in time to see how Lily Neile was looking, 
and how her dress became her? Surely a tartan shawl 
over her head and shoulders, and brought well round her 
face, would enable her to avoid detection? It would be 
an adventure, anyway; and she might pick up some of 
the ‘‘ voces populi,” for the subsequent amusement of her 
girl companions. 

Now the tartan of the Macdonalds of Kinvaig consists 
mainly of deep purples, blues, and ns, 80 that this 
was a very sombre figure that presently went away along 
the banks of the silver-trembling Nish. And in process 
of time the moonlit world was exchanged for the world 


people there are, really wise in other respects, who expect 
their body to perform its work without proper nutrition. 
They eat not only improper food, but at improper times. 
Take, for instance, dyspepsia, which comes more often 
from carelessness in eating than from indigestible foods, 
from partaking of it at irregular times, and when there is a 
lack of sufficient nerve force to carry on the processes of 
digestion. If this debt of proper eating were paid to the 
body, so that there would be no more dyspepsia, it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the difference it would make in 
the attitude of men to the world, and the advancement of 
thought and the lessening of human misery. We owe it 
to the human machine ig and keep it in the best pos- 
sible condition for its work, just as we would polish and 
oil and care for the various mechanisms that man's inge- 
nuity has invented to carry out his work. Such a propo- 
sition as this is so self-evident that it would seem un- 
necessary to inculcate it or reiterate it, but the false teach- 
ings and misinterpretations of ages prevail, and will 
prevail in spite of teachings and common-sense, and the 
*‘vileness” of the body will be spoken of and dwelt 
upon rather than the possibilities of its ‘‘ glory.” 


AGE AND ACTION. 


In the debt that is due the body it should be borne in 
mind that there are four periods in which it is to be paid; 
this varies greatly with each period, and if the payment 
is neglected at one time it can never be paid in the next 
period. Parents should also remember this, and see to it 
that their children should not neglect the first and most 
important instalment, that which is due in infancy and 
childhood. This is a period of great activity. The tis- 
sues are watery, and the exchanges between them are car- 
ried on with ceaseless activity. The triple process, as it 
is called, of nutrition, function, and growth has to go on. 
Simple and nourishing food, freedom of action and of 
mind, and sunshiny happiness are nominated in the bond. 

The next period, that of youth, demands also to have 
its charges paid. These are the proper training for the 
life work, whatever it is to be. The bright, buoyant na- 
ture should have its indulgence. Nothing is more sadden- 
ing than to see youth too cold and calculating and world- 
lywise. At this time of life society is enjoyed to the full. 
It is the time to dance and to sing. 1 have often seen 
those who were deprived of the dancing and the social 
round at the time when they would have most enjoyed it 
—that is, from eighteen to twenty-five—and they were al- 
ways dissatisfied, and felt that they had been deprived of 
something which they should have had, or in some in- 
stances they have developed a fondness for these things 
at a time when they were less appropriate. 

The third riod. that of adult life, is that of full de- 
velopment, when the individual has taken his place in the 
world, and counts for the full power which he is to be 
for himself, his family, and the community. In in- 
fancy and childhood the parent sees that the debt is paid 
to the body. In youth the debt is not so difficult, and 
there is an innate tendency to balance accounts; but it is 
in this active stirring time of life, when the human ma- 
chine, acted upon by ambitions and consciousness of 
power, is driven far beyond its limits, and the result is 
either ruin or bankruptcy. 

In the fourth period, that of advancing age, the body 
reckons with its owner for past as well as present indebt- 
eduess. It makes itself felt, and is so imperative in its 
demands that it has to be heard. If the crippled heart, 
the hardening arteries, the enfeebled powers of nutrition, 
are not tnken into account, heart - disease, apoplexy, or 
rheumatism carries the account up to the higher courts. 


DES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


Tuute,” ‘‘ Mapcap Vio.et,” “ Tuk STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘ BRIsEIs,” ETC. 


of gas; though, to be sure, when she had crossed the 
Suspension - bridge, and entered the main thoroughfare 
there, she was nearly on the point of abandoning her un 
dertaking. For the whole town was in an uproar; arm- 
linked youths lolled along the pavements, vainly endea- 
voring to sing choruses in tune; pipers skirled at random, 
regardless of audiences, in any convenient corner of lane 
or alley; now and again the convergence of the mob 
threatened to block the way; but all the same the slow 
string of cabs and carriages crawled onward, depositing 
party after party at the glowing entrance to the Assembly- 
rooms. And although Miss Eelin had never before been 
in the streets of Invernish on such an occasion and at such 
an hour; and although the rough-and-ready conduct of 
her neighbors from time to time rather frightened her, 
still she was by nature tenacious of purpose; she kept 
edging herself along; courteously yielding one second, 
gently insinuating herself the next; until at last she had 
obtained a position from which she could very well survey 
the drawing up of the carriages, and the stepping out of 
the gay throng, and their crossing the strip of red baize 
that led to the brilliantly lit doorway. 

And within the safe concealment of this voluminous 
shawl she found herself very merry and light-hearted: she 
laughed to herself to think that now she could spy upon 
her various friends and acquaintances, and criticise their 
appearance and expression and costume, without herself 
being subjected to any similar ordeal : it seemed to her 
that she bad all the fun of the fair without any of its se- 
rious entanglements. Unhappily she appeared to have 
missed Lily Neile: perhaps that young lady had come 
early, to have her pick of partners : but here were plenty 
of others whom she knew, descending one by one to cross 
the pavement, and forming very pretty groups in the 
hallway, their pale-hued attire appearing all the more 
effective because of the rich background of military uni- 
forms and full Highland costume. And did no sense of 
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injury, no jealous grudging, stir within the bosom of this 
hooded spectator? Not one bit. She hoped all the girls 
would find excellent dancers; she knew that the chape- 
rons would prove considerate; she trusted there were 
bowers and alcoves for the sitters-out; she wished the 
whole company of them happiness and delight, and (the 
irls especially) the consciousness of looking their best. 
‘or ‘‘nowhere beats the heart so kindly as beneath the 
tartan plaid” ; and sure enough this was a Highland shawl 
that wrapped her round. 

Her friendly reveries were rudely interrupted. There 
stepped forth from a cab two young men—both of them 
in ordinary evening dress—one of whom she recognized 
only too easily. Burly and beaming and shining and pol- 
ished he was, laughing and joking loudly with his com- 
panion, his clean-shaven, pot-boy face showing a rollick- 
ing good-humor. Mountmahon did not see her—indeed, 
could not see her; but all the same, and with an inde- 
scribable loathing, she started back to get away; and in 
doing so touched the foot of some one immediately behind 
her. Instantly she turned to apologize. 

“I beg your pardon !—I'm sure | beg your pardon !” 
she said—and at the same moment she found that Archie 
Gilchrist was looking down upon her, and staring at her, 
in profound amazement. He was not to be deceived by 
any close-drawn head-covering; he had seen her eyes—he 
had heard her voice: the eyes and the voice of the woman 
he loved: it was not likely that he could be deceived. 

‘Ob, how do you do, Mr. Gilchrist ?” she said, in rather 
an incoherent fashion. ‘ I—I waited to see one or two 
of them passin. But now I’m off home. Good-night !” 

“You must let me see you through the crowd,” he said 
—though he had clearly not got over his astonishment at 
finding her in such a place and in such a guise. ‘“‘ The 
other side of the street will be better.” And with that, 
and slightly preceding her, he piloted her across to the 
opposite pavement, where there were fewer passers-by : 
the straggling populace of Invernish had concentrated 
itself round the entrance to the rooms. 

** But,” she said to him presently, “are you not going 
to the ball ?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered her. 

‘*I thought you meant to write an article on all the 
amusements of the week ?” 

** Yes, and so I may,” he said, “‘ from the point of view 
of an outsider. But I could not goto the ball. I dared not 
risk the chance of seeing you dancing with the man who 
crossed the pavement when you turned away just now.” 

‘You mean Lord Mountmahon,” she said calmly. 
** Well, yes, if I had gone, I suppose I must have danced 
with him.” 

** And the devil himself never invented a more ghastly 
profanation |” he said, with an intensity of feeling that 
startled her. She did not look up, to gather the expres- 
sion of his face. And as she remained silent he went on: 
“‘T had witnessed enough to-day. I saw him at the 
Games. I was there, within the enclosure. I saw him 
peying court to you—before all the known families in the 

fighlands. I saw him give you flowers—a man like that! 
And perhaps—perbhaps I heard something of the common 
talk; anyway, I could not stay; nor did I venture to go 
near that ball-room to-night, except as a revorter watching 
the arrivals. There are some things that provoke only 
indignation and pity—and indignation and pity are of no 
avail; and it is better to keep away.” 

Well, it was no part of her duty to defend herself against 
any accusation, however obscurely implied, brought for- 
ward by this young man. He was not much more than 
an acquaintance; interesting in himself, no doubt, and 
still more interesting with regard to his literary schemes 
and dreams and aspirations; yet hardly so intimate with 
her as to entitle him to assume the position of monitor 
and judge. Nevertheless, there was a ring of sincerity in 
his voice; and his manner was not presumptuous, but 
quite the reverse of that; and thus it was that Wild Eelin, 
instead of hotly resenting his interference, found herself 
meekly replying: 

“If I were you, Mr. Gilchrist, I think I would not pay 
so much attention to what people say. As for the bunch 
of roses, well, refusing them would probably have at- 
tracted more notice than accepting them; and indeed I 
thought so little about them, one way or the other, that as 
soon as we got outside I threw them into the street. Then 
about this ball, and my dancing with Lord Mountmahon, 
or sitting out dances with him: suppose for a moment 
that I remained away for the very purpose of avoiding 
any such eer: Why otherwise should I be here, 
walking homeward, with a shawl round my head ?”’ 

He could not find words to express his remorse and 
self-reproach. 

‘* Will you ever forgive me?” he pleaded. ‘‘I had no 
right to say what I did, even if the worst were true. It 
was not my place. Only—only—there is this. It may 
not be much of an excuse; but there is this: that when 
one has found—even with a great distance ‘separating— 
when one has found one’s ideal of all that is beautiful 
and honorable and pure and sweet in womanhood, then 
—then one dreads the approach of anything likely to con- 
taminate it. And so there may be causeless apprehen- 
sions and fears; yes, and there may be presumption too, 
But if you will forgive me this time, I will not presume 
again.” 

He had so humbled himself that she was sorry for him; 
and she went out of her way to be kind to him; and 
would lead the talk towards his immediate occupations 
and affairs, and to the volume on Tannahill and Hector 
Macneil! that he and she were to bring out together. By 
this time they had got away from the dinsome town and 
were out in the moonlit solitudes ; but there was no sug- 
gestion on the part of either that he should relinquish his 
charge of her: they continued their leisurely walk by the 
white-glinting stream. Not that they were the sole occu- 
pants of this phantom world. Far on the other side of 
the river a drunk soldier was seated on the bank, most 
mournfully singing, ‘‘ My Nannie’s awa’.” He was not a 
ferocious warrior, but a peaceful; his plaintive ditty meant 
no harm to any one; he was merely commiserating him- 
self on the absence of Nannie. Two difficulties he had to 
contend with: the one was a recalcitrant memory, so that 
every now and again he would stop altogether and hark 
back; the other was the presence of grace-notes at the 
beginning of the repetition of each last line. 

“They mind me o’ Nannie, but Nannie’s awa’— 
The .... y mind me o’ Nannie, but Nannie’s awa’.” 
It was the second ‘‘ The .. y” that bothered him so fear- 
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fully ; but he was a conscientious performer ; he would 
attack those preliminary flourishes and wrestle with them, 
and heroically strive to overcome them; until he appeared 
to get sick-tired of the whole affair; he stretched out his 
legs on the bank, and turned over on his side, and no 
doubt was immediately fast asleep. 

And meanwhile around the two wanderers the en- 
chanted world had grown hushed and still—as silent as 
their ebony-black shadows on the silver-gray road; so that 
every tone, and modulation, perhaps even an occasional 
tremor, of their speech could be heard by each of them, 
for recalling and remembrance. And Archie Gilchrist 
was in a confidential mood—into which she bad led him 
unawares; in particular he was telling her of the joy and 

ride with which his mother, the poor old woman up in 

Jingwall, had beheld his first appearances in the columns 
of a newspaper; and how convinced, how bravely con- 
vinced, she was of his ultimate success; and how she would 
be more than ever confirmed in her prognostications if 
once he could show her his name on the title-page of an 
actual, tangible, printed book. Of the perfect and beau- 
tiful devotion of these two, mother and son, to each other, 
there could be no doubt in the mind of any one who 
listened to these recollections; and Eelin liked to hear 
him talk in this way—it was so human, and tender, and 
true; she felt that she was drawn closer and closer to him 
in sy god: she followed these confessions with little 
ratified expressions of assent; hers was a nature to un- 
erstand this man and his humble surroundings and his 
hopes, and she paid him the tribute of something more 
than respect. 

Then he was emboldened to reveal to her his great im- 
mediate ambition, which was nothing less than this—that 
the old woman in Dingwall should come for a day to 
Invernish for the purpose of being introduced to Miss 
Macdonald of Kinvaig—that her eyes might behold her 
for a moment or two, and perhaps a few words might be 
exchanged; whereupon the girl, in the audacious frank- 
ness of her generosity, immediately exclaimed : 

** No, indeed! Why should she be put to the trouble of 
travelling ? I will go through to Dingwall and call on 
her!” 

“That would hardly do,” he said hurriedly. “If you 
were to be so kind as that, she—she might make a mis- 
take. She is a great reader; she lives a good deal in the 
world of romance: and she might think that wild and 
impossible things were going to happen—” 

‘** What things?” she asked. 

He had need of all his self-control ; the cry of his heart 
was very near to his lips. 

** Impossible things,” he said, curtly. ‘‘ No. Some day 
I will go through to Dingwall, and bring back my mo- 
ther with me; because—because | wish her to see you for 
even a minute. That day will record my high - water 
mark : thereafter—” 

“sear 

‘* Thereafter the old mother will go home again to Ding- 
wall, where the few people she knows live. And as for 
myself, I shall resume my solitary work, giving up—but 
surely not without gratitude—associations and friendships 
I am not entitled to—” 

* And why solitary work ?” she asked again. 
good for you—or for anybody ?” 

‘* Perhaps not,” he said, absently. ‘‘ Solitariness is apt 
to chill one’s sanguine enthusiasms. Being alone is a 
disheartening kind of thing; one’s faith in one’s self is so 
apt to give way. It isn’t thinking of the ‘mighty poets 
in their misery dead’; it’s thinking of the millions of 
competitors who are alive, and blocking every avenue. 
Never mind, success isn’t everything. My fight through 
the world may be long, and dreary, and a failure ; but it 
need not be ignoble. My pen shall not be avenal one. I 
will never debase my calling. And there is nothing dis- 
honorable in poverty—if that is to be the end—” 

**But why should you talk in that way?” she answered 
him, gently. ‘‘ And why should you voluntarily give up 
friendships that you yourself appear to value? Do you 
think that it is only the proud old lady in Dingwall who 
looks forward to a great future for her son? ‘There may 
be others who believe in you; who know what you will 
do; and who are only too willing to offer you com- 
radeship and good-fellowship and —— and help. 
And why should you refuse?—why should you turn 
away ?—” 

Then the delirium of the moonlight night leaped to his 
brain. 

** Eelin,” he said, ‘‘in that future, whatever it may have 
in store, will you be at my side? LEelin, will you be my 
wife?” 

And who can tell what sudden “impulses of soul and 
sense” may not at this same moment have swept away 
her reason from her? She turned her eyes full on him; 
she extended both hands; she said, with a fine courage— 

** Yes, I will—I will!” 

And then he would have drawn her towards him to 
kiss her as a sign and sealing of the compact; but she 
shrank away from him; and got free. 

** Oh no—not that!” she said, in mingled alarm and dis- 
tress. ‘“‘I—I will explain—1 will write and explain. 
Good-night!” 

For by this time they had reached the gate of Glen- 
garva House. 

**But I have your promise!” he said, breathlessly. 

“Oh yes, yes, you have my promise,” she answered 
him, as she opened the gate, and again and noiselessly 
bade him farewell. 

Morag the Mull lass was in the hall, sitting up for her 
young mistress. 

** Ob, Miss Eelin,” she said, in great concern, ‘‘ what for 
have you staid so Jate in the garden? There are fearful 
beings about—and they are the most treacherous when 
the moon is clear—” 

“Toots, blethers!” said Miss Eelin, in good - natured 
scorn. ‘‘ Lock the door, and put out the lights,and get 
to bed.” 

As for her, she went up stairs to her room in rather a 
gay and gallant mood. She had not in the least realized 
as yet what she had done. 


“Ts that 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
ENGAGED LOVERS. 
Ar each end of Eelin’s dressing-table there was a lighted 
candle; between these was placed her writing-desk; and 
now in the early hours of the morning she was laboriously 
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trying to compose a letter. But on this occasion the 
ready pen and readier wit of ‘‘ White Cockade” had for- 
saken her; she had made many efforts, and as many fail- 
ures; and these had not been torn up and thrown into the 
waste - paper basket—they had been carefully put aside 
for some safer form of destruction, After all, it is not an 
easy thing for a proud-spirited and sensitive young 
woman to explain to the man she has just promised to 
marry that she would rather be safeguarded from endear- 
ments and demonstrations of affection; somehow the 
phrases would not come right; they were cold, unsympa- 
thetic, unmannerly, unmaidenly. The tragic humor of 
the situation was that she should consider it necessary to 
write in this strain to Archie Gilchrist of all persons in 
the world. It is true that when she promised to be his 
wife he had offered to kiss her, as was but natural in the 
circumstances; but the slight involuntary gesture with 
which she had shrunk back was for him as a wall of iron 
between them. Did she fear his insisting on his rights of 
possession? Then it was little she knew of the man to 
whom she had pledged her life. 

And at last she abandoned the hopeless task; she threw 
herself back in the cushioned chair; and stared blankly 
before her, at the twin blinds of the partitioned window. 
At first she did not notice any change; her eyes had 
grown accustomed to the yellow glare thrown upward 
by the candles, and to the dull reflection of it opaquel 
returned by those vertical lengths of linen; but of a sud- 
den it occurred to her that this opacity had partly disap- 
peared and that a certain transparency had taken its place. 
he blinds were no longer yellow, but more nearly their 
natural color of bluish-white. And then she understood. 
If the new day was not yet here, at least there were indi- 
cations of its approach; and so she got up, and extin- 
guished the candles, and went into the little windowed 
pees from which she could look out on the awakening 
world, 

But not yet awakened. Sleep hushed and profound 
dwe't over the hanging woods; the cold, steel-gray eur- 
face of the stream was undisturbed by any breath of 
morning air; not a leaf stirred; the night still seemed to 
claim its own. Nevertheless above the foliaged heights 
across the river—those brooding heights that had become 
a bank of solid, dark, rich olive greeun—were premonitions 
of the wonders of the dawn: here and there a touch of 
ineffable rose—a transparent swathe of faintest saffron—a 
mystic glow that came stealing into the heavens, waxing 
warmer and clearer minute by minute. Were they still 
at their dancing in yonder town? Or was it not time for 
the last of the carriages to be summoned, lest maidens’ 
cheeks should look pale in confronting the splendor now 
mounting into the skies? 

But was the world indeed so empty? it appeared to her 
that for the briefest second her absently gazing eyes had 
caught sight of a figure crossing an open glade in the 
bushes opposite the distant weir. And if this were not a 

host—if this were an actual human being—very well she 

new who it must be. Who but a demented poet would 
be haunting the Islands at such an hour? And then she 
looked at the pile of unfinished letters, suggestive of an 
impossible endeavor; and she thought the explanation 
would be ever so much easier if she could see him face 
to face; and if there were any chance of meeting him, 
what more auspicious moment than the present, when 
there would be no passers-by to intrude? It was a pros- 
pect that at once filled her with a sense of joyous deliver- 
ance. She forthwith locked up the discarded corre- 
spondence, to be dealt with by-and-by; she finished her 
dressing—but carefully enough; and then she got awa 
down stairs and out of doors. If she were to be missed, 
no one would express much surprise ; the household were 
familiar with Wild Eelin’s ways. 

By this time the dawn had declared itself right royally, 
the zenith was a wonder and glory of lustrous orange 
cloud, with interstices of deep purple; and so all-pervading 
was the flame that the smoother breadths of the current, 
no longer of a cold steel gray, had caught a warm bronze 
hue, under the soft green of the rowans and alders. As 
she passed through the wicket, and followed the pathway 
leading between the fields and the shingly banks of the 
stream, she noticed that the mists were slowly drawing 
up the hill-sides; but the darker mountains in the south 
did not seem as yet to have emerged from the night. 

At first she walked quickly; but when she came to the 
well of sweet water, and turned to cross the first of the 
small bridges, she knew that now she must intercept the 
stranger, whoever he might be, if he were anywhere about 
these Islands. And so (with affected carelessness of ob- 
servation) she wandered along the winding avenues, under 
the branches of beech and lime and elm; and now and 
again she got a glimpse of her own home, far away on 
the other side of the river, with no sign of life about it 
yet. Next she came upon Archie Gilchrist. He was 
seated on a wooden bench, with two or three books b 
him, an open one on his knee, and a pencil in his hand. 
When the slight sound of her footsteps caused him to look 
up, he was as one paralyzed, and he grew very pale. 

**Oh, no,” she said, smiling, in reply to his affrighted 
stare — only, as she advanced towards him, she was as 
rose-red as he was white—‘‘I am myself. I am not a 
spectre. Do you ever see spectres—spectres of me, I 
mean—when you come about the Islands at these unholy 
hours ?—for I hope I don’t ‘ walk’ in that way—” 

The small gloved band she gave him was certainly not 
the hand of a phantom; but he was still startled. 

‘*T did not see you come along the other side,” he said. 
‘* And—and—I was thinking of you—and for a moment I 
imagined my eyes had conjured up a spirit—I have heard 
of such things—” 

He had gathered his books together, and she seemed to 
assume that he would accompany her, as she turned back 
on the way she came. 

“I wished to see you,” she said—and he was walking 
with her now—‘‘I have been trying to write to you; but 
I could not explain in that way. And of course there 
must be explanations and apologies. If the engagement 
we jumped into or fell into last night is to remain—” 

“If it is to remain?” he repeated —but without re- 
proach: it was for her to say whether it should remain or 
not. 

‘‘Then I've got to apologize for my upbringing,” she 
continued, ‘‘and you'll have to take me for what t am— 
a pretty bad lot. You see, my mother is a very fastidious 
woman ; and perhaps she has taught me a little too much 
personal pride—a sort of dislike for molly-coddling—per- 
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haps even a disdain—that one is sorry for, you know— 
but there it is—an imperfection, that one must apologize 
for—and it might wear off in time, who can tell? For 
don’t fancy I'm a prude! Oh, no, I’m not; I'm not a 
sniffer: I like fun—and lots of it: only—only—” 

“ And you think I cannot understand ?” he said to her 
gently. And somehow she knew that he did understand 
—and she was greatly comforted. 

All the same —and still with conscious color in her 
cheek, and with downcast eyes—she continued to make 
little stammering excuses for her independence, her maiden 
reserve, and shyness —as if any such were necessary to 
this man, whose attitude towards her was all of mute wor 
ship, and deference, and obedience, and surrender of self; 
and by this time they had strayed from the usual walks 
and had come to the upper end of the middle island, 
which here narrows itself to a point, cleaving the wide 
current in twain. Here also, facing the open stretch of 
landscape, is a wooden seat plentifully adorned with 
carved initials; and so happy did Eelin feel at having got 
over her pleas and extenuations and established herself on 
a frank and free and safe footing with him that she sug 
gested they should sit down for a little further talk, and 
he was nothing loath. Loath? It was a kind of maddening 
intoxication to be so near her; why, as they sat there 
her skirts very nearly touched his foot; under the soft 
folds of her silken blouse he could see the quiet rise and 
fall of her breathing; when she laughed it sounded so 
close that it almost seemed himself laughing, so quickly 
responsive was his sympathy to her every mood. And 
she was trying to be very kind towards him. Shie felt 
secure with him. She was grateful that he had so 
promptly dispelled all her embarrassment. And he lis- 
tened, and could have gone on listening; for the mere 
thrill and delight of her presence — those two alone to- 
gether in this great, brilliant world of sky and mountain 
and hanging foliage and rushing water—the mere phys- 
ical thrill and delight in the consciousness of her pres- 
ence was enough. But at last he said: 

‘Why, Eelin, you don’t in the least seem to understand 
the magnitude of the sacrifice you are making! Yes; and 
it isn’t as if you were drawn to it by any compelling 
affection or craving for affection—for I cannot believe 
that —I don't blind myself; it appears to me you are 
rather giving yourself away out of a generous good- 
heartedness—out of * bonne camaraderie ’—” 

“Ah, but you don't know,” said she, smiling again. 
** By what sin fell the angels? Suppose I imagine myself 
to be a judge of character; and suppose I think I foresee 
a great future for some one; and suppose I am ambitious 
enough to wish to share it—what then? And you think 
you on your side are surrendering nothing? Ah, but you 
are,” she went on—and so musical was her voice and so 
winning her air and expression and the varying charm of 
her manner that he found it difficult to follow her argu- 
ment, if there was an argument; he was ready to agree to 
anything. ‘But you are,” she said. ‘‘ You are giving 
up ‘A man’s @ man for a’ that.’” 

He was bound to protest—but it was in no energetic 
way. 

* Oh, yes,” she insisted. “ You admitted that the great 
Declaration of Swagger didn’t apply to one half of the 
human race; then if it does not pam A to one half of the 
human race, it cannot apply to the other. Do you see? 
Are you convinced? For that’s what they call logic.” 

She was as one gone daft; and in this idle and good- 
humored fashion she rambled on, hardly waiting for any 
reply to her demure and inconsequent playfulness. Was 
it to put him at his ease—to reassure him—to cause this 
association and sympathy she offered him as the basis of 
their relationship to appear a simple and natural thing? 
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The situation was altogether extraor- 
dinary; yet she seemed happy and 
well content; he had not even put his 
hand within her arm, as brother and 
sister are wont to do. 

Then into the heaven of his bliss 
leaped a lover's easily excited alarms. 
He began to wonder whether she bad 
divined his strong and deep and un- 
conquerable love for her, and 
nized its inevitable hopelessness, and 
in some wild freak of compunction 
had offered herself to him in this un- 
fettered way as a kind of atonement. 
He already knew that there was no 
limit to the impulsive and unselfish 
generosities of this brave lass. But if 
that were all the response she could 
make to the passionate yearning of his 
soul, what hope would there be for 
their married life? L’un qui aime, et 
Yautre qui se laisse aimer; it may be 
an admirable arrangement for a time— 
perhaps even with an attractive touch 
of pathos about it; but how long is it 
likely to endure? 

No, there was no cuddling and fond- 
ling between these engaged lovers, 
even in this propitious solitude and 
silence. She was advancing the pro- 
position—and her eyes were perfectly 
grave—that in every meteorological 
office throughout the country there 
ought to be established a large salt- 
water tank containing a live salmon; 
for what more infallible prognosti- 
cator could there be of a change in the 
weather? But alas! the mere mention 
of the salmon recalled to her that old 
Fergus would now be at work on the 
opposite bank; and that it behooved 
her to get away home, before any one 
else should question her. Her com- 
panion was for bing that way also. 

‘It would hardly be discreet— 
would it?” she said. ‘Old Fergus 
might wonder—mightn't he?” 

And so they walked back to the 
parting of their routes—his that was 
to take him straight into the town, 
hers that was to take her across the 
small bridges to the other side ; and 
at this point, and with a light and 
buoyant step, she left him. Was it 
the pale huntress, then, whom he had 
encountered in these woodland wilds, in the mystic re- 
gions of the dawn? But not any one of the Greek god- 
desses, however chaste and fair and radiant, had the 
mantling color of this Highland girl—no, nor her all- 
conquering eyes—nor her merry and derisive tongue—nor 
her swinging, boyish stride that was carrying her so rap- 
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FIGURED TAFFETA PRINCESSE GOWN. 


idly away from him. Then the rowan-bushes, and the 
willows, and the alders hid her from his sight; and per- 
haps he came back to his senses; and perhaps he did not. 

As he walked away into the town, lines and phrases 
and fragments from ‘‘Maud” were singing themselves 
through his brain—‘‘ Queen Maud in all her splendor” — 
a aud were sure of Heaven, if lowliness could save 
her”—and the like; and he was arguing with himself, 
and trying to prove to himself, that there could be no 
possible likeness between scent and sound; nevertheless 
when he was summoning up again to himself the rich, 
soft notes of Wild Eelin’s voice—whether she was meekly 
assenting, or whether she was openly mocking at him, or 
whether she was lending him some of her own high cour- 
age in contemplating the future —these low and half- 
hushed tones of hers somehow and strangely seemed to 
recall to him the ~— of sweetbrier, just as the rain 
is ceasing, and when the sunlight is coming again into 
the warm summer air. 

(to se CONTINUED.) 


NEW FRENCH MODELS. 


RANSPARENT materials continue to be the absorb- 

ing interest at present, and the different combinations 

of coloring that are used in the construction of these gowns 
are most artistic and effective. 

A charming gown, a Paris model from Paquin, is made 
of white net over « white satin foundation, with bands 
of black Chantilly lace. The skirt is very full, and has a 
band of the lace half-way up, and another around the foot. 
The waist is slightly bloused, and is also trimmed with a 
band of the Chantilly, but has a yoke of white net striped 
with narrow rose-colored velvet ribboh. Around the yoke 
are two ruffles, very full, the upper one of net oad the 
lower of rose-pink mousseline de soie. The belt is of rose 
velvet, fastened at the side witha full bow. The sleeves 
are shirred from wrist to shoulder, and trimmed with 
bands of rose velvet. A very odd effect is given by a full 
rosette of black satin ribbon at the left side of the yoke, 
which is caught with a rhinestone buckle. The neck of 
the gown is cut square, and a band of rose velvet is worn 
around the throat. 


Princesse gowns of taffeta are quite unusual—at least, 
have been—but in this season they are being made up. 
One that is very odd, but exceedingly smart, is made of 
all-over figured silk trimmed with bands of foulard of a 
plain color edged with narrow black velvet. It is very 
unusual the way in which the trimming of the contrasting 
silk is puton the gown. There is a small bolero of it, while 
down the front and around the back it has very much the 
effect of an attached flounce skirt, at the same time keeping 
to the lines of the princesse gown. At the waist-line are 
two rhinestone buttons which finish the small vest of 
white mousseline de soie. 


A French model for a separate waist of the more elab- 
orate type is in a combination of guipure lace with taffeta 
and ribbon of a deep shell pink. The body is of guipure 
over silk to match, and is banded with ribbons which are 
drawn into the lace. The sleeves are of taffeta at the top, 
with lace and ribbon bands below. The taffeta belt has a 
double bow with smal! fancy buckle at the front, and the 
stock worn with a linen collar is likewise of taffeta, made 
with a bow with flaring ends. The all-over embroideries 
are also used for this style of waist, trimmed with rib- 
bons, which are used in both wide and narrow sizes, and 
are variously drawn into and threaded through the open 
oa of the fabric, forming a simple design as in the 
model. 
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POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


] ETURN postage should always be en- 
closed when a letter is sent on one’s 
rsonal affairs and an answer is expected. 
‘o omit the necessary stamps for the answer 

is a breach of courtesy, and to persons 

whose correspondence is large, and who 
must buy stamps in large numbers to carr 
it on, the cost of stamps in matters with 
which they have no direct concern may in- 
volve a serious expense. This is under- 
stood by most people, and only the heedless 
and inadvertent forget that they must in- 
variably include in their communicetions re- 
turn postage when sending a letter on busi- 
ness Which is purely their own, and interest- 
ing to them alone. 

in sending return postage, never slip the 
stamp loosely inside your letter. It may 
easily be lost, dropped on the floor, or over- 
looked. Deo not, particularly in damp wea- 
ther, so carelessly affix it to your paper that 
it will stick fast and with difficulty be de- 
tached. Cut a little slit in the note-paper 
and thus fasten it, if you like; but prefera- 
bly, if one or two stamps are all you are 
sending, place hem on an envelope address- 
ed to yourself. This little precaution will 
save your friend from trouble, and will al- 
most always insure you a very prompt reply 
to your request. 

The collecting of postage-stamps is a fas- 
cinating occupation, and one learns much 
of history, geography, and the progress of 
the world by studying the stamps each na- 
tion uses. Cancelled stamps, as certainly 
accurate and really in vogue, are better for 
the collector's purpose than those which have 
never been used. These may be imitations, 
clever and picturesque, but not the things 
themselves. 

From time to time people laboriously pile 
up and accumulate immense quantities of 
stamps, under the impression that a million 
of them will serve some great philanthropic 
end. This is an error, and the painstaking 
stamp-gatherers are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 


THE PRESENT. 

W E look back to past experiences in life 

with regret, thinking that we have 
missed some of the pleasure we might have 
found in them if we had only devoted our- 
selves more to the present moment. And 
we look eagerly forward to the future, think- 
ing that when it has become the present we 
cannot fail to exhaust all of its many de- 
lights 

So looking always backward or forward we 
fail to see that the present moment contains 
something peculiar to itself, which we never 
had before and will never have again, and 
that only now can we get all it contains; 
ouly now can we squeeze dry the fruit we 
now hold in our hands. 

For it will not hurt our enjoyment of the 
future, when it comes, that we have enjoyed 
to its full the present. Nor do we cheat 
the past of the fine aroma which memory 
gives us when we get the greatest amount 
of good we can from to-day. 

Rather we cultivate our capacity for en 


joyment; for it is a faculty which can be 
cultivated Dignity, egotism, foolish re 
serves, fear—all these often stand in the 


way when we would yield ourselves en- 
tirely to the joy to be got from the present 
moment. If, like children, we would throw 
off this introspection and analysis of our 
feelings, and throw ourselves utterly into 
this moment’s good, our memories of it 
would be as keen as the grown-up child's 
memories of his glad childhood. And our 
joy in the future would be as great as were 
our childish rose-colored visions of long ago. 
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“ Contains as much flesh-form- 
: ing matter as beef.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 


4 Breakfast 
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* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CEN 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


NT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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A HINT FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


OSEPH LADUE, the famous trapper 
ey and miner and the present owner of 
Dawson City, and for many years the agent 
of the Alaska Commercial Company gives a 
hint to persons going to Alaska, and pays 
great compliment to a well- known article. 
He writes : 

“T have always used the Royal Baking Powder in 
Alaska and Northwest Territory, as no other gave 
equal satisfaction in that harsh climate. I also found 
my customers always insisted on having that brand.” 


— New York Tribune. 

















The 
Secret 


of always having beautiful Silverware is in the 
use of proper material for cleaning. Even the 
most incompetent person has the secret when 
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SILVER 
POLISH 


a IL 


Nearly a million housewives — constant users 
| —know this secret. Great brilliancy, easily 
and quickly obtained, without wearing or 
scratching. ‘That's the secret, and it is found 
only in ELECTRO SILICON, Your grocer has it. 





Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of 
authors, will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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Singer Sewing Machines 


during the half-century of their evolution have been 

steadily progressing, constantly attaining higher 
excellence in design, construction and artistic 
They are a little higher in price than 


some, but—the most satisfactory 
machine ever made to do 


Sewing for the 
Whole Family 


Compare these machines 
with any other. fou 
can try them free in 
your own home up- 
on application to 
any of our offices, 


city in the 

The best is al- 
ways cheapest 
in the end. 


cannot be 
through 


stores 
ag 
dealers. 


ob: 








Either Lock-Stitch 

or Chain-Stitch 
Any Style of 

Cabinet - Work 


AFTER FREE TRIAL 
sold for cash or leased, old machines 
being taken in part payment. :: :: :: 


The SINGER MANUFACTORING CO. 


they are 











BICYCLES 
$00 Porunr ustrrice $H0) | 


will always be remembered, no mat- 
ter how much the price has been re- 
duced from year to year, the quality 
has improved each season. 


ambdlor 


always will mean 
in wheels.” 


“ 


“the best there is 


This season they are 


$60 


Unique booklet free at all Rambler Agencies. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, New York, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, London. 














With facilities sufficient to manufac- 


ture every saddle needed for the 
trade of ’98, and valuing the a 
dence of Lovers of the Wheel, 

endeavor to keep in close touch with 
them, to learn their wants and not 
only meet but anticipate them. This 
enables us to claim superiority in 


BEAUTY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 

FINISH and 

QUALITY OF MATERIAL. 


Garford Mig.Co., 27 Pine St., Elyria, 0. 
Hunt Mig. Co., Westboro, Mass. 
Brown Saddle Co., 209 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


























NO OTHER COMPARES WITH IT ITS THE BEST. 


PRESCOTT & CO. NEW YORK 
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| few manufacturers make juvenile machines. 














Alice Van Doren, 


Juneau, 


Alaska. 


We send you a photograph to show you the progress 
your Alaska baby has made. We have resided in 
Juneau for the past year and a half, and find Alice to 
have a very strong constitution; she has been excep- 
tionally well all her life, and we highly recommend 
Mellin’s Food to all mothers using artificial food for 
their children. 

LORETTA J. VAN DOREN. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


is a food that feeds. When prepared it is 
like mother’s milk. It is all digestible. 
It contains sufficient nourishment. It con- 
tains the right kind of nourishment. The 
absence of starch or dried milk is an im- 
portant consideration. Mellin’s Food is 
adapted to the infant digestion. 


Send to us for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 












STANDARD 
PRICES 


The Hardest Bicycle 


| to build successfully is the Juvenile type, because it must stan 


the hardest tests, the roughest usage. That's one reason why so 


Another reason is 


CRESCENT Competition. 


CRESCENT JUVENILES 


have been built for many years; hve WORN WELL so many 
years, and have sold at such reasonable prices that they have 
practically had the field to themselves. they still have it. No 
others can successfully compete in appearance, service, or price. 


$20, $25, and $30 


Art Catalogue, with “ oS the Wheel,” FREE 


"WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO Makers New YORK 


Care 


Without Friction | 


The most perfect bearings ever put § 
re into a bicycle, and the only per- 
2% fectly cut sprockets yet made, arein 





Waverley 
Bicycles $ 5 fe E 
The beautiful Waverley 
Catalogue is free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
FFA NI NANI RE RE SIE, 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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EVENING GOWN FROM THE MAISON WEILLE. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


kK VENING gowns for spring wear are so dainty and 
4 fresh that it is a positive delight to see them. Of 
course they are made, in many instances, on much the 
same lines as were the ball gowns of the winter, but the 

have the advantage of new light materials, and the deli- 
cate colors which are always fashionable in the spring. 
Taffeta silk is a great favorite among the summer ma- 


BLACK CLOTH GOWN WITH GERANIUM VEST. 
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terials—not figured, but plain—and in every 
conceivable color, but always the more deli- 
cate tints. A model from la maison Weille 
is made of a —— taffeta. The 
skirt is covered with tulle of exactly the same 
shade as the silk, and of the sheerest possible 

uality. It is in the shape of an apron 

ront with attached flounce, flaring out in a 
very smart way, and is trimmed with rows 
of small ruches of the same tulle. The 
waist is décolleté, and draped in soft folds, 
fastening at the left side. Around the shoul- 
ders the trimming consists of a double bertha 
headed with aruche, The sleeves are minute, 
and are made of taffeta to match the waist. 
On the left shoulder is a large bunch of white 
daisies put on most gracefully. 

The smartest new dinner gowns are those 
made of embroidered net and tulle, and much 
of the beauty of the gown depends upon the 
embroidery, which, in many instances, is most 
elaborate. The pretty gown shown is made 
of a pale gray tulle—the shade known as 
clair de lune. The waist, which is cut low, 
has a double revers at the left side, which is 
spangled with steel-blue paillettes. On the 
other shoulder and across the front are folds 
of mirror velvet of a deeper gray. On the 
right shoulder is a spray of white camellias. 
The sleeves are very small, and made of plain 
gray tulle, while the body of the waist is of 
the tulle on which is an exquisite design 
of iris flowers in paillettes. The body is put 
on very full in a blouse effect, and the waist 
is finished with a belt of the mirror velvet. 
The skirt has the same embroidery, only on a 
larger scale on the front and sides. A small 
tulle ruche is put around the entire skirt at 
the foot. 

For early spring wear cloth gowns are 
made up quite elaborately, and are consid- 
ered quite smart enough for visiting and re- 
ception wear, One exceedingly pretty model 
from la maison Weille is of black cloth made 
with tailor finish. The skirt, of medium 
length, has the attached flounce, which has 
become so universal a favorite that it is seen 
now on all styles of gowns. The waist is 
very attractive, made with a bloused front 
opening over a tucked vest and collar of ge- 
ranium antique satin. Around the edge of 
the jacket is a narrow band of the geranium 
satin edged with a fancy braid of white taf- 
feta edged with black and dotted in white. 
Over the sleeves are epaulettes finished in the 
same pattern, and at the wrist the sleeves 
also have the same design. The little touch 
of color given by the satin against the black 
and white braid takes away any sombre look 
that the black cloth might otherwise possess, and bestows 
the unmistakable touch that is necessary to make it a 
spring costume. ‘There are a good many different varie- 
ties of black goods, all of which are as fashionable as the 
plain cloth, and the same gown can be made up with good 
results in plain grenadines. 

Tea gowns are now necessary both for summer and win 
ter outfits, and there is no limit to their beauty and cost. 
They are elaborate enough in design to wear at all times 
in one’s own house. In a new Paris design 
that has just been sent over the material is 
white satin-faced cloth, but there are also 
used in the gown embroidery, lace, and mous- 
seline de soie. The principal part of the 
gown is of course composed of the cloth, 
but there is a deep jacket of embroidery in 
gold on white chenille. A Watteau pleat, 
which starts in a butterfly bow between the 
shoulders, is made of white satin. On the 
front of the gown there is a ruffle of em- 
broidered tulle on wide revers which turn 
back over the jacket. The sleeves are of 
Jace shirred. The collar is of satin with lit- 
tle ruffles of white mousseline de soie, and a 
narrow vest of the mousseline is all puffed 
and shirred. It is needless to say that this is 
a very intricate design, but at the same time 
is remarkable for its beauty and for being so 
graceful and becoming. 


APRONS. 


( UR grandmothers always wore aprons 

when about their work—a custom their 
Jin de sitele daughters would do well to imi- 
tate. Ifa woman fancies that an apron is a 
rather useless invention, let her wear one for 
a single morning when about her work, and 
note how soiled it becomes. Then let her 
reflect upon the fact that, but for this pro- 
tection, her dress would have received all 
that dirt. 

“But I wear a black dress always!” says 
one woman. 

But the dirt is there, even if it does not 
show. The fact that it is present should be 
an offence to a neat woman. And while cer- 
tain kinds of dirt may not affect black, grease 
or light dust does, and the sombre dress 
soon looks worse than would a colored gown. 
Then, too, an apron saves the front of a dress 
a vast amount of wear and tear, and length- 
ens the period, that is at best too short, be- 
fore the front breadth of a skirt becomes 
shiny and worn. 

Gingham aprons are invariably worn by 
a perme oc housekeeper when in the kitchen. 
But there are many women who do not al- 
ways have at hand a large white apron to 
slip on while the bric-A-brac is dusted, or 
while they are doing the hundred and one 
trifles that fall to the lot of the house-mother. 
An apron for this purpose should be plain, 
or finished with wide tucks, and innocent of 
elaborate embro or of lace. 

Even the most fastidious husband will 








SUPPLEMENT 


SPANGLED-NET DINNER GOWN. 


rather like to see the snowy apron over his wife’s morn- 
ing gown as she pours his Lie and helps the bairns to 
their porridge. And he will probably like it doubly well 
if he appreciates that it will make the aforesaid gown last 
twice as long as it would. otherwise. 

Quite in a different class from the substantial gingham 
of the housewife are the dainty sewing-aprons of the girls. 
Of sheerest lawn, with embroidery or lace, they serve for 
innocent coquetry as much as for actual service. 


TEA GOWN FROM THE MAISON MOULINES ROTTNER. 




















FRENCH FOULARD GOWN. 
ALSO ADAPTABLE TO ORGANDIE, GRENADINE, TAFFETA, OR BAREGE. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, APRIL 2, 18908. 


PAPER PATTERN No. 60.—Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents —[See Page 303.] 


‘ven-gored model; pattern of fowndation skirt included with pattern of outside skirt and circular raffles. Width at bottom 3% yards, 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers 
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BLACK AND WHITE TAFFETA GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 59.—{See Page 303.) 


DAINTY SUMMER GOWNS. 


A SUMMER gown in the black and white effect so popular in 
ZX Paris is quaint in many little ways, the bodice being particu- 
larly noticeable for the latest novelty—the old-time under-sleeve. 
New styles of contrasting sleeves will be much favored as the season 
ad vances 

The material of the gown is white taffeta patterned with black 
polka dots in groups of three, though thedesign may be more simply 
made of foulard, challie, or linon. The model is an advantageous 
one for refurbishing an old gown. The ruffled skirt with flounces 
reaching to the waist has the new six-gored foundation skirt, three 
and one-half yards wide at the foot. Double quillings of black silk 
muslin border each flounce, as well as the full ruffles of the waist and 
the puffed caps which surmount the sleeves. The pointed neck, 
edged back and front with a band of fine tucks in black muslin, 
shows a full guimpe of sheer white silk lawn, which forms also the 
lower part of the bodice. The transparent under-sleeves, passing 
under ruffled caps, are finished at the wrist with a pointed cuff of 
tucked black muslin and a full frill of lawn. Narrow velvet bands 
pass over the shoulders, back and front, joined by small knots with 
many loops. The collar is plainly draped, and the waist is encircled 
by a velvet ribbon dfawn through a pearl buckle. 

Approximate quantity of material for gown: Silk for lining, 14 
yards; taffeta silk for flounces and waist, 14 yards; black muslin, 5 
yards; lawn, 24 yards; velvet ribbon, 2 yards. 


The new ginghams, beautiful in color, design, and texture, make 
charming house gowns, which are unlined and constructed in simple 
fashion, so that they may be easily laundered. For morning wear a 
dainty gingham, in which gray and white and hair lines of red are 
blended in the popular checked effect, has a skirt hung quite full 
from a plain round yoke and simulating a deep Spanish flounce, four 
and three-quarter yards wide at the foot. The yoke, tapering toward 
the back to meet the gathers of the skirt, is joined on by several rows 
of shirring. 

The sailor blouse—for which quite a revival is promised—has a deep 
collar giving a look of breadth over the sleeves, which are the plainest 
and smallest of gigots. A graduated ruffle of embroidery in red and 
white borders the collar, and little turn-over cuffs of the same em- 
broidery finish the sleeves. 

This effective little gown is an excellent model for amateur dress- 
makers to follow, and though extremely simple, has a certain distinc- 
tion, since it admits of a variety of fresh touches in plastrons, chem- 
isettes, and belts. 

Approximate quantity of material: Gingham, 8 yards; embroidery, 
8 yards. 
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OUR APRIL COLOR PLATE. 


4% foulards which make such serviceable gowns have increased in popularity 

until a summer wardrobe is hardly complete without one. “ 

Among some imported models is a charming creation in tints of violet-—for violet 
costumes are very numerous, and some of them remarkably effective. 

Very Parisian is this little gown, which embodies several of the latest features. The 
skirt is a new form of the circular flounce, mounted upon a seven-gored foundation 
This foundation itself is suitable for plain skirts of a!l materials, The flounce, deep 
at the sides, where it joins the back breadths after passing low down around the side in 
graduated, form, outlines an apron front of pale violet glacé silk. This same silk is 
also-used for the full pinked ruche forming the heading. ‘The flounce is lined with the 
glacé silk, or it may-be simply edged with a tiny rolled fold. 

Lattice-work of. black velvet ribbon crosses the low full front, passes over the yoke 
made of crosswise-tucked glacé silk in pale violet, and traverses the snugly fitted back, 
finishing on the ‘shoulders with little butterfly bows. Bretelles, which will be greatly 
used this season on round-waisted bodices, go particularly well over the tight sleeves, 
since they lend a certain breadth to thé shoulders and slenderness to the waist. A 
aes, at the shoulder, lined with pale violet, encircles the top of the sleeve at the 

ack, ending in points. The collar is of tucked glacé silk, with tiny points at the 
sides. The sleeves have a flaring cuff lined with the pale tint, and are attached with a 
band and little knot of velvet. Black.velvet-ig.tied about the waist with a rosette 
and long sash ends caught in an ivory buckle.’ ~ 

A note of brighter color is the French satin-straw hat, encircled with a garland of 
crushed silk roses in several shades of old-pink. ,., Behind the garland is a large cluster 
of velvet blossoms, deeper in tone, and flowers nestle under the curving brim with 
coquettish effect, while Mercury wings in black and violet flare upward from the 
crown, held by coral ornaments. 

Approximate quantity of material for gown: Silk for lining, 14 yards; foulard silk, 
15 yards; glacé silk trimming, 6 yards; velvet ribbon, 1 piece. 


SPRING WALKING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 
W HILE. the new gowns are apparently very simple in design, they show a finish 
of detail and a daintiness of effect that make them unusually attractive. The 
olonaise and redingote effects are the newest, and every effort is made to give as long 
hues to the figure’ as possible. A charming gown of silvery-gray cloth is made with 
skirt and waist, but so arranged as to appear in one. The skirt opens at the left side 
and shows a pleating of cream-white satin. Around the foot and in pointed yoke 
effect at the top of the skirt are rows of narrow gray satin bias folds, The back of 
the waist is in one piece, tight-fitting; the front is slightly full, and, like the skirt, 
opens at the left side and shows the satin pleating edged with a ruffle of lace. Satin 
folds on the waist are put on to give a pointed yoke effect that is most becoming. On 
the medium-sized sleeves are the same folds, also put on in pointed effect. Where 
the waist and the skirt fasten are rhinestone buttons of elaborate design, and the nar 
row belt is of silver ribbon with jewelled fastening. 
The hat is fine gray straw with spangled edge, and is draped with a gray mousseline 
de soie scarf and lace fan-pleatings. The left side is turned up so high as to give a 
coquettish one-sided effect, and pink roses are put underneath the brim 
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ZEPHYR GINGHAM HOUSE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 61.—[See Page 303.) 
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A LADY'S DESK. 
MONG the articles of furniture most 
i prized by the modern woman none 
takes a higher rank than her desk. It 


may he a very plain or a very ornamental 
piece of furniture—large and businesslike or 
small and dainty, according to her prefer- 


ence Happy beyond others is the owner 


of one of those stately old-fashioned desks | 


which were made a hundred years ago, and 
which are heirlooms in families, which put 
by their solidity and complete- 
the flimsier creations of a later day. 
Phe lady's desk, whatever its size and wher- 
ever it may be placed, soon acquires a cer- 
tain individuality from the ways of its own- 
er Not out of place in a drawing-room, it 
adds a touch of refinement and gives the 
distinctive air of literary occupation to this 
pleasant room, which indeed would other 
wise be rather too formal, so that it is very 
properly included in the drawing-room fur- 
niture 

Here or in her library the lady sits down at 
her own desk after breakfast in the morning, 
answers her mail, writes the notes which are 
demanded by the hour, attends to the de 
mands of her several correspondents, keeps 
her accounts, and probably spends, day by 
day, some of her happiest hours. 

Her pens, ink, and paper indicate her own 
preference. She will be careful to have on 
hand a supply, in the drawers of her desk, of 
white unruled paper of different sizes, with 
envelopes to match. If she prefers a tinted 
paper, she may use instead of white a deli 
cate shade of blue ora soft gray; but should 
she do this, it is well for her, once having 
adopted this peculiar style, always to main 
tain it, so that it may be associated with her 
in the minds of her friends. 

Perfumed paper she will avoid, although 
a very faint and delicate trace of violets, 
produced by placing sachets of orris root in 
her desk, is not in the least objectionable. 

The lady always avoids all eccentricity 
Her monogram is very appropriately placed 
at the top of her sheet; or she may, if she 
chooses, have her paper engraved with her 
street and number, or with the name of her 


to shane 


ness 


house, if it have a distinctive title. ‘‘ Stay 
awhil ‘Sunny Side,” ‘‘Qak Knoll,” 
‘Pine Hurst,” or any other pretty name 


which belongs to her country house, is ap 
propriately engraved at the top of her note 
pape T 

People who live in city streets, which are 
simply numbered in blocks, cannot give 
themselves the pleasure of distinctively 
named houses, the exceptions to this being, 
of course, the large apartment-houses, which 
for convenience have certain well-known 
names 

When one lives in an apartment - house, 


its street and number 
The lady's desk will contain, besides her 
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should think you would most certainly need a sum- 
mer silk, either a taffeta or a foulard, and it should be 
trimmed with lace. You wil! find several iMustrations 
in recent numbers of the Bazan from which you can 
choose a style that will be most becoming.—A black 
skirt,"made to wear with fancy waists, is best made of 
black taffeta trimmed with raffles, flounces, or gradu- 
ated bands of black velvet ribbon. Circular shape is 
the prettiest for this skirt. They are now sold ready 
made, and for remarkably little money. For a silk and 
wool dress I think one of the new shades of tan would 
be the best, and the black sashes are always effective ; 
but they are not wearing them nearly so much now 
with trimming around them; plain ribbon, or the 
material by the yard cut with bias ends, is used- 
For a travelling dress either a light-weight green 
broadcloth or a green serge with a tailor-made jacket 
would be the smartest you could possibly have, and 
it will be a moet usefal gown, You can have to go 
with it a silk waistcoat, made tight-fitting, and em- 
broidered in little fowers—what are known as the 
Pompadour designs—or a waistcoat made of regular 
vesting, such as the men wear. Plain taffeta silk 
walsts are the smartest, If you do not care to have a 
green, have a white, or you can even use a white lace 
waist, but of the three I should prefer the green, made 
tucked. Look at the silk waists in late numbers of 
the Bazan, any one of which you may rely upon as 
being the very latest style. 


Reoerrion Catsa.—It is sufficient to go to one of 
the days at home, and an after-call is not necessary, 
for it is considered that going to the reception is 
equivalent to paying a call. Of course it will be more 
courteous at some time during the winter to leave an- 
other card. It is generally expected that the bride 
should return the calls of the persons whose cards are 
left with her on the day of the reception.—As to your 
challie gown, challie and all light wool materials are 
to be worn thie year, and 1 cannot see why yours will 
net make up well, bat I should use a good deal of 
black satin and velvet ribbon in trimming it, as well 
as a lot of lace. It will certainly be an expensive 
gown, but I think it will repay you for having it made. 
There are one or two light wool and also silk gowns 
lilustrated in the late nambers of the Bazan which I 
think will be quite appropriate for you to copy in your 
The Bazar does not give addresses, but you 
can send to any one of the leading shops in New York 
if you want a tailor-made gown. I should advise your 
getting either a tan, green, or blue étamine serge coat 
and skirt, and then have some amart waists to wear 
with it.—The bouk you speak of I am not familiar 
with,—The material of which you enclose sample is 
rather too light, in my opinion, to make up into coat 
and skirt. You would do mach better to make it up 
into an entire gown, and then have a separate jacket to 
wear with it. It would make a pretty gown, like the 
ilustrated on page 92 in Bazan No.5. The belt 
of the gown illustrated there is of black satin, with 
three emall gilt buttons in the back. 


challie. 


Eons. —From present indications, I should say that 
black taffeta silk will be worn more this year than last. 


| There are some heavier qualities of glacé silk that are 


shown, but they will be too warm for wear during 
the summer, There is a reception gown illustrated 
on page 114, in Bazan No. 6, which I should advise 
your copying as to the skirt, then make your waist 
like the illustration on the front page of Baza No. 8 


| Of course that illustration bas a lot of spangled net, 
it is well for her to add to the name of this | 


best note-paper in its various sizes, plainer | 


paper which may be used for every-day 
business purposes, a calendar, memorandum- 
books, her diary, pencils of different sizes 
sharpened and ready for use, her address 
book 
the modern woman's outfit—and her cards, 
her sealing-wax in delicate shades, and her 
seal. It is a convenience to friends who call 
am! wish to leave a message to find paper 
and pens ready for them, so that they may 
sit down and write a note if they wish. This 
should not be forgotten, especially when the 
distances are great and intimate friends do 
not confine themselves to the announced 
reception -days of a hostess. Even a child 
will find great pleasure in having a desk of 
his or her very own, and this to the school 
girl or schoolboy is a gift very much prized 
if it comes at the holidays or on a birthday. 

One's desk gathers to itself pleasant asso 
ciations as years pass, and it learns, so to 
speak, the secrets of one’s very heart. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jonn.—To begin with, you will need a smart tailor 
gown made by some good tailor. See the designe for 
tallor frocks in the last few numbers of the Bazan. 
Your white satin gown will, of course, do for your 
evening reception and for dinners, also for dances if 
you will have a low-cut walet made to go with it. 
You will need a «mart tea gown, and also a silk gown. 
A pretty design for a summer gown you will find on 
page 156 of Bazan No.8 This you can have made in 
light wool then one especially pretty 
design for a flowered India or foalard is in Bazag No, 
6, on page 114. Do not bay a lot of half-way clothes ; 
you would much better buy three or four really smart 
gowns, and have them well made and well fitted. For 
your cloth suit have some one of the shades of bine, 
and for your India silk also keep toa blue. For the 
house gown I should think one of the new wood 
shades would be becoming to you. I see no reason 
why you cannot get a good ready-made suit in Boston. 
For your outing dress for summer the best plan is the 
three-piece skirt, onless it is made of very thin mate- 
rial, in which case the regular gored ekirt is the best, 
I cannot suggest any better pattern for making over 
your gray material than the one illustrated in Bazan 
No. 5, page 156 All your questions as to sleeves, 
trimming, . you will fod anewered by looking at 
thie and other ilaetrations, and I can safely recom- 
mend it as a satisfactory style of gown. 


some goods ; 


Duress akeu.—It was always proper for a bride to 
wear a veil with a white gown, but tulle would bea 
better material than lace if the gown itself is nota 
very expensive one. You can make a train and attach 
it to a ehort skirt at the waist and side seams, and you 
can have this train of a different material, euch asa 
heavier silk. Of course you will have to hide where 
it is attached to the skirt under a belt and sush.—I 


the last a very important part of | 





bat you can use taffeta instead, with a jacket effect in 
some net. This will make you a very amart gown, 
and I take it for granted that the gown you wish to 
have made is for smart occasions. 


M. E. R.—Graduation gowns are always prettiest 
when made simply. A dotted Swiss muslin is effec- 
tive with a circular skirt trimmed with three or four 








ruffles of the muslin; a full waist, drawn in at the belt, | 
and trimmed with a fichu of the muslin edged with | 


ruffies to match the skirt, the sleeves tight-fitting, 
and shirred ; sash and stock-collar of taffeta ribbon. 
Of course this can be made more expensive and effec- 
tive by using an edging of white lace on the ruffles, 
but it is not necessary, and will add very greatly to 
the cost of the gown. The color of the sash and col- 
lar is generally determined by the clars color. 


Atson —A black glacé silk is certainly the smartest 
you can boy at present, and you can wear that all the 
year through. You can have it made quite simply or 


most elaborately 


In all the numbers of the Bazan at | 


present there will be illustrations that you will find of | 


service for silk gowns.—There is vo reason why the 
bride should not have a maid of honor in her own 
honse just as well as at a charch wedding, and a cere- 
mony always looks prettier when the bride has at- 
tendanta.—Any bookseller will furnish the prayer- 
book you wish.—A Prince Albert coat at present is 
considered more suitable than a cut-away frock-coat 
for the groom to wear. He should also wear light 
gioves with heavy stitching, and a white silk neck-tie ; 
and it will be well for the groom to discard the mourn- 
ing band on his hat for the wedding, as usually at a 
wedding all mourning garments are laid aside, 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Wmamafer Sire: 


The Spring’s Dainty Cotton Fabrics 


There isn’t a textile fabric in existence which gives so much beauty for so 


little money as these Cotton Dress Stuffs. 


They fairly breathe of summer-time. 


Their delicate tints and graceful floral patterns are made to harmonize with 


° spring flowers, and the very blossoms them- 


selves seem entangled in the warp and woof 








Second, Twelve-and-a-half-cent Figured Swiss Mulls at toc. a yard. 


that’s not a small recommendation. 


of the exquisite weaving. 
With all this, they don’t cost much, and 


We 


have a showing in Lawns and Dimities, 
Percales and Organdies, which we think 
is the largest, the prettiest, and the cheap- 
est you can find. 


We'd like to send you 


Samples of them 


and let you judge for yourselves. 
“ First, here are some forty designs in Printed Lawns 


at 7c. ayard, Floral and conventional designs, 
white and navy polka dots, and some stripe 
patterns, 


Fresh and pretty goods. They have 


never before retailed at less than toc. a yard. 


Pretty, solid colors, 


cream pink, light blue, maize, lavender, cardinal, navy blue, and black. 


Also, Sheer Lawns—121¢c. kind—at roc. a yard. 


either for gowns or for lining purposes. 


French Printed Javanaise, soc. a yard. 


goods, mostly floral patterns on white and tinted grounds. 


In solid colors, ligit, summery tints, used 


We have about thirty new patterns in these beautiful 


Their clear, bright, delicate 


hues, and the firmness yet delicacy of their weaving, make them almost ideal fabrics for 


summer dresses, 
to you at Soc. 


The above are only a few specials out of many. 


The usual prices on these run from 65§c. to 75c. a yard. 


We offer them 


We are very strong indeed 


in the higher-priced Dimities and Organdies, and in fact in Cotton Fabrics 


as a whole. 


Would you like samples? 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Broadway 
New York 


Section 251 


(Please address exactly as above) 





Tue Marvex (jLove. 


This Glove, embodying the highest 
Art in Glove Making, is now on sale. 
Messrs. TREFOUSSE & Co., Chau- 
mont, France, recognized as the larg- 
est buyers of Real Kid Skins, and the 
most expert manufacturers of Fine 
Gloves in the world, are making this 
glove for the undersigned only. The 
Marvex will appeal at once to all 
who appreciate a superior and per- 
fectly shaped glove. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 








highest grade salad oil. 


ical to use than lard. 


The genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere in one to ten 
pound yellow tins, with our trade-marks—“Cottolene” and 
cotton wreath—on every tin. Not guaran- 


steer’s head in 


teed if sold in any other way. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 


~~ 
every virtue that 
lard lacks. Lard has many faults that . 
Cottolene is without. Cottolene is composed of —- 
refined cottonseed oil and carefully prepared beef 
suet and is as pure, healthful, and nutritious as the 
As good as the best olive 
oil for frying and better than any other material for 
shortening, Cottolene is even more econome ¢ 
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Montreal 








is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence 
Every bottle bears the 
label ** Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber dem | 
Julichs-Platz.’" Imitations may /ook identical, 
| But cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.”” 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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SAUNAS AL ALAS AS ALA LALALY A 


Irritable Stomachs | 


make irritable people. A food that is 
nourishing and that does not cloy the 
appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic, and Restora 
tive. It contains thé nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’, in 2-07.,%4, %, and 1-1b. tins, 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Parbentebrinen vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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§ bem are many new ideas in the girls’ heads this 
year for weddings, and they are busy carrying them 
out, in spite of the customary conventionalities which 
they have always been brought up to consider necessary 
in regard to them. For a long time, when a girl was 
going to be married, she generally chose a certain color 
scheme which she wished carried out in her bridemaids’ 
gowns and the flowers they wore, and also in the floral 
decorations, both in the house and at the church. This 
year all that is changed, and the more original the bride- 
maids’ dresses are, the more the girls are pleased. 

There is to be a wedding on the 12th of April which 
promises to be a most effective one. The bride hus se- 
lected eight of her best friends and schoolmates to act as 





Kia, 2—CLOSED-FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF 
COAT FIG. 1, 


Fic. 1.—SPRING GOWN WITH BIAS FOLDS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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her bridemaids, and each one is to carry a bunch of some 
particular spring flower, and have her gown to correspond 
as much as possible. The maid of honor will wear white 
muslin over a white silk slip, and a large white muslin 
hat trimmed with white lilacs. She will carry a bunch of 
the same flowers in her hand, tied with long white ribbons, 
on the ends of which will be fastened small sprays of 
lilacs and ferns. 

Next will come two bridemaids with white muslin 
gowns over bright yellow silk, their hats of muslin, like the 
maid of honor’s, trimmed with jonquils, and they will 
curry bouquets of jonquils, with yellow ribbons, and the 
same finish of flowers on the ends. The two following 
bridemaids will be gowned in white and violet, to cor- 
respond with the flowers they will wear in their hats 
and the bouquets they will carry, which are to be large 
bunches of violets tied with ribbons of the same color. 
Then will come two girls dressed in white over green. 
Their large hats will be trimmed with wreaths of daisies 
and ferns, and they will carry bunches of daisies tied with 
green ribbons. The last two bridemaids will be in white 
and blue of the same shade as the forget-me-not, which 
dainty little flower will decorate their hats, and they will 
carry forget-me-not bouquets tied with blue ribbons, 

The bride will wear a simple white satin gown, with old 
lace on the bodice, and tulle veil falling to the bottom of 
her train. Instead of the conventional bouquet of white 
roses or lilies-of-the-valley, she has chosen to carry a 
bunch of trailing-arbutus or May-flower. e 

One of this year’s Easter brides is a very sentimental 
girl, and the idea she has about her wedding outfit is not 
only original, but shows that she wishes to carry her sen- 
timentality to the point of making her bridemaids sew 
for her. She is to have six, and a maid of honor, and as 
they have been members together of the ‘‘ hand-made 
under-clothes class,” already described in the Bazar, she 
has asked them to make her the set of under-clothes she 
is to wear on her wedding-day. One is hard at work mak- 
ing her a chemise, another her drawers, another a flannel 
petticoat, another her corset cover, another a white pet- 
ticoat, another her night-gown, and the maid of honor, 
her sister, is making a ‘“ perfect love ” of a dressing-sack. 





Fie. 2—COSTUME WITH JACKET WAIST AND FLOUNCED SKIRT. 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fie. 1.—COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


(Sex Fie. 2 


For many years married people have very rarely taken 
part in the bridal procession at a large wedding. But 
now they do—on several occasions lately married brothers 
have acted as ‘‘ best men ” and ushers, and mothers have 
given their daughters away when the father was not liv 
ing. Now, too, one’s married sister can act as maid of 
honor—it is quite a new fad. At the wedding spoken of 
above the maid of honor is a bride of eighteen months’ 
standing. 


From now until Easter is past the girls will be busy with 
sales and fairs of all kinds for different charities. There 
are to be cake sales, sofa-cushion sales, lamp-shade sales; 
but what promises to be the most attractive of all the nu 
merous affairs of this kind, for which the girls have been 
working so hard, is a sash and neck-tie sale. Sashes 
will be very much worn this summer, not only of ribbon 
and silk, but of net, chiffon, and gauze. At this sale, 
which is to be held at a private house, there are to be two 
long tables, one at each side of the room, draped in cheese- 
cloth. On one will be laid the sashes; on the other, the 
neck-ties and cravats. The girls who have arranged this 
sale, and who have made all the articles to be sold, have 
hit upon a good idea to show off their handiwork to ad 
vantage. 

They will have four dummy figures, two at each end of 
the room, on which to try on the sashes and cravats. Two 
figures will have on spring gowns, and two summer 
gowns. Some of the sashes for evening wear are beauti- 
ful. One girl has made sixteen, of chiffon and silk gauze 
with dainty ruffles, and plaid with fringed ends. Another 
girl is busy finishing off a lot of neck-ties and cravats, 
some of mull with lace-ruffled ends, some of chiffon with 
insertion, and many of plaid or striped ribbon. They will 
range in price, cravats and sashes, from.twenty-five cents 
to fifteen dollars. 


One of the many dancing classes, which has been hold- 
ing fortnightly meetings all during the winter until Lent 
began, is to give what the girls call a musical cotillon 
after Easter, to end up the season. They have given it 
this name not because all those present will be expected 
to contribute music in some shape to amuse the others, 
but the favors are to be small musical instruments of 
different kinds. The toy-shops are being ransacked for 
small fiddles, horns, trumpets, drums, harps, guitars—in 
fact, everything in that line. One favor will be tiny grand- 
pianos, made of card-board, and kazoos are to play a 
prominent part in the list. All these small instruments 
are to be gilded or covered with silver or gold leaf, and 
trimmed up with artificial flowers and ribbons. They 
will all be so arranged as to be worn slung over the shoul- 
der, and the effect promises to be original and pretty. 
The dance will end up with a grand march, when the 
dancers will have to bring forth some sort of music from 
their instruments. Evita LAWRENCE. 
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PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
FOR WOMEN. 
BY ELLA BOYCE KIRK, 


Chairman of Educational Department of Federation of Clubs for 
State of Pennsylvania. 








FIFTH LESSON, 
SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS. 


‘UBSIDIARY motions are motions that relate to other 
\) motions for the purpose of more easily disposing of 
them. They yield to privileged and incidental motions. 

First.—‘* To lay on the table.” The form: “Madam 
Chairman, I move to lay the question on the table.” 

This motion requires a second. It cannot be amended. 
It cannot be debated. The object is to postpone for an 
indefinite time. It is often used to suppress a question. 

If a question be laid on the table it takes all that relates 
to it with it. Thus if it be moved to lay an amendment 
on the table, the motion that is to be amended goes 
with it. There are four exceptions to this rule: 

An appeal being tabled really sustains the Chair, and 
does not table the original subject. A motion to recon- 
sider being tabled does not carry the question to be con 
sidered with it. An amendment to the minutes being laid 
on the table does not table the minutes. If the previous 
question be laid on the table, it does not carry the original 
motion with it. It cannot be amended. It cannot be 
debated. 

Only one who has voted to ‘‘lay the motion on the 
table” can move to ** take from the table,” and thus again 
get the motion before the house 

Second.—*‘' The previous question.” The name of this 
question is confusing. It means simply to cut off debate. 
The form: *‘Madam Chairman, I move the previous 
question.” 

This motion requires a second. 

After it has been moved and seconded the Chair rises 
and says, “‘ Shall the previous question be now put?” 

It requires a two-thirds vote to carry it. It cannot be 
amended. It can be debated for a limited time only, and 
then only as to the reason why the main question should 
be put. Its effect is to instantly close debate and bring 
questions upon which it is called to a vote. 

Remember, if the previous question is called on an 
amendment and is carried, that only the amendment is put 
to vote. The main question is still open to discussion. 

(This is an important motion, is much used, and should 
be practised until thoroughly understood.) 

Third.—*'To postpone to a certain day or to a certain 
time.” 

(This is a most convenient motion, and should be used 
much more than itis. It is better in many cases than a 
vote ‘to lay on the table.”) It can be amended as to 
time only. It can be debated only as to the wisdom of 
wstponing. (It is well to limit debate on this question.) 

f several questions are postponed they must be taken 
up in the order of postponement. 

Fourth.—‘* To commit or recommit.” 

The object of this motion is to refer to the proper com- 
mittee any business that may come before the meeting. 
It requires a second. 

The form is, ‘* I move to refer this subject [state subject] 
to —— Committee ” (naming committee). 

It can be amended. It can be debated. 

Subject for Discussion: ‘‘Is Thackeray a cynic or a 
great moral satirist?” 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 

THE MEETING WHICH FOLLOWED THE DEDICATION, last 
October, of the new building in Buffalo of the Woman's 
Educational and Industrial Union, is likely to have most 
important and far-reaching results. At this meeting the 
question of the value of a federation of the educational 
and industrial unions of the world was discussed before 
the company then assembled. This included Mrs. Keehew, 
president of the Boston union, and delegates from certain 
others in the country. The result of the discussion was 
the creation of a committee to report upon the matter. 
This committee was appointed by the chairman and floor, 
and was made up of Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, chairman, with 
Mrs, Julia C. Osborne, Auburn, New York, Mrs. Harriet 
Lucas, Dunkirk, New York, Mrs. Louise C. Young, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Mrs. A. J. Packard, Youngstown, 
Ohio—each a delegate from the union of her city. The 
report of the committee was that a federation of unions 
would be of value to women everywhere, that each 
member of the committee would present the question 
suggested to the respective unions, and that the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Young of Boston, would write to the twelve 
unions in representation at the conference, and that their 
answers would be presented and discussed at the annual 
meeting of the parent union of Boston in May, 1898. The 
questions were promptly formulated, and were in a short 
time before every union. There are six, and they are 
comprehensive in character, as will be seen: 1. Does this 
union believe that a federation of unions will be of value 
to our country, and be helpful to the individual union? 
If answered in the affirmative: 2. How often shall the con- 
gress of unions meet—once in two years or once in three 
years? %. When shall the first congress be called, 1898 or 
1899? 4. How many officers will be necessary? 5. How 
many delegates shall each union be entitled to? 6. What 
shall the fee be for membership? The work of. these 
unions is distinctive and of the greatest value. Federa- 
tion among them would seem to be mutually helpful. At 
ali events, as the members Are earnest women of inde- 
pendent thought, it may be assumed that their opinion 
for or against a federation will be ready in May. 


THE ELECTION OF Mars. ANous Cameron, of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, by the late D. A. R. Congress in Washington, 
gives to the State of Wisconsin its first representation in 
the National Board of the Daughters. rs. Cameron is 
a distinguished member of the society, and her election 
adds to the list of vice-presidents-general a representative 
woman from the Northwest. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


A quvarnt LittLe DutcH err in apron and kerchief, 
and with her sturdy litle shoes peeping out from her long- 
skirted gown, ornaments the calendar of the Quabbin Club 
of Enfield, Massachusetts, and is typical of its study dur- 
ing the current year of Holland, that most erate 
country. The Quabbin is one of four or five clubs whic 
are studying Holland this year, formulating their plan 
somewhat after that of the *‘Odd Volumes” of Jersey 
City, whose outline for Holland was printed in the Bazar 
last year, and which has proved a remarkably popular 
one. The Quabbin makes several innovations over its 
model—one the introduction at each meeting of a perti- 
nent poem. Among the list is Longfellow’s ** The Belfry 
of Bruges,” Browning's ‘How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix,” Adelaide Proctor’s ‘‘ A Tomb 
at Ghent,” Holmes’s ‘‘ The Pilgrims’ Vision” and ** Rob- 
inson of Leyden.” For a meeting devoted partly to Delft 
and its potteries, ‘‘ Kéramos,” by Longfellow, was read. 
Quabbin is the Indian name of Enfield. The highest 
prominence in town is still called by that name. It is on 
historic ground, and traces of its early history are con- 
stantly in evidence. Arrow-heads are often found in its 
neighborhood by hunters, and only a few months ago a 
copper coin of the time of George III. was unearthed on 
Quabbin. The club appropriates the blue-fringed gentian 
for its flower, because on this same Indian hill it grows in 
great abundance. The Quabbin is a literary club, with a 
membership of about twenty-five, and has recently been 
admitted to the Massachusetts State Federation. Its presi- 
dent is Mrs. Marion Andrews Smith; vice-president, Miss 
Ellen F. Palmer; and secretary, Mrs. Josiah W. Flint. 

Marcaret HaMItton WELCH. 
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i. 
WEDDING GOWNS. 


FTER Easter begin the weddings. From the Monday 

after Easter until the end of June scarcely a day 
passes in which there is not one or more weddings 
celebrated, so that the absorbing topic at present is the 
trousseau. Of course the first and foremost gown to be 
thought of is the wedding gown. Naturally every wo- 
man wants to look her best in her wedding gown, and 
generally does, but the material for it should be chosen 
with great care, because not only must it look well at the 
time of the ceremony, but should be of such fabric and 
make that it can be utilized afterward for the many social 
engagements which are always made for a bride. In this 
country it is very unusual for a bride to wear a low-neck 
wedding gown, but some of the newest that have been 
imported this season have been made with the décolleté 
bodice. The effect of the low neck, however, has been 
done away with by wearing a high-neck and long-sleeve 
guimpe of lace, and the trimming on the low waist is put 
on so that it can be arranged higher on the shoulders 
when the guimpe is worn, and gives really the effect of a 
high waist. This, of course, makes the gown possible to 
wear at dances or dinners afterward, and is an economical 
arrangement. Many women prefer to have an extra 
low waist made, and then have the wedding gown 
complete in itself, contending that it is useful for after- 
noon receptions or small dinners, which, however, is not, 
strictly speaking, true, for there are very few occasions in 
which a high-neck white satin gown is appropriate. Sev- 
eral of the new gowns have extra waists of mousseline de 
soie and lace to wear with the satin skirts. 

A gown just imported for one of the Easter weddings is 
of the richest cream-white satin, made with a very lon 
square train. The front breadth opens in the centre an 
shows an underpetticoat of white point-lace; across the 
foot of this apron front is a band of orange blossoms and 
lilies-of-the-valley; the back and sides are perfectly plain, 
without any trimming whatever. The waist is cut high, 
and also made of white satin. It has a round yoke over 
the shoulders, and a long V-shape point in front. This 
is made of the point-lace to match that on the skirt; then 
there are folds of the satin which go across the bust, 
where they are fastened with bunches of orange blossoms. 
On the left shoulder is a spray of the flowers und leaves, 
which trail down across the waist diagonally, and extend 
down on to the skirt. The sleeves are of white satin, 
shirred and slashed half-way up to show an under-sleeve 

of point-lace; the collar is 

Bitye, flaring and high in the 

¥ back, turned open at the 

throat to show a ruche of 

point-lace. There is a barb 

also of point-lace tied in a 

bow-knot, and fastened in 

the centre with a diamond 
ornament. 































SIMPLER WEDDING GOWNS. 

White satin is always a 
rich material, and the better 
qualities are necessarily ex- 
pensive, hence there are 
many girls who do not feel 
they can afford to put so 
much money into the mate- 
rial alone. The question 
then arises what to 
get? Fortunately 
there are now a 
great many charm- 
ing and inexpen- 
sive fabrics to 
¢ choose from, all of 


which are effec- 
eee * tive. White silks 
are pretty. There 


are some qualities of Liberty satin which are good and look 
well, particularly if lined with albatross cloth in the train. 
This albatross seems to keep the satin out so that it looks 
much richer. This season there is a fancy for the glacé 
silks, and very charming gowns can be made of white 
taffeta. 1t is rather a new departure to use mousseline de 
soie and such materials, but as lace wedding dresses are 
in fashion, there is no reason why these thin materials 
should not be used and trimmed with lace. If one is 
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forced to be economical, a pretty organdie can be made 
to do service. A good way to make up a thin material 
is to have it over a drop-skirt of silk, and then a very 
stiff petticoat of muslin, trimmed in the back with sev- 
eral ruffles. This keeps the gown well out and gives 
the flare that is necessary for a trained skirt. If an or- 
gandie is used it should be trimmed with flounces and 
ruffles and made up very elaborately. The waist must be 
full, with entre-deux of lace, sash aud belt of satin or taf- 
feta, and a spray 
of orange blossoms 
mixed with lace 
down the front of 
the waist in a fichu 
shape. It willadd 
very much to the 
effect to put a 
spray of the blos- 
soms down one side 
of the skirt. 

A silk wedding 
gown which is one 
of the new ones is 
made in princesse 
shape with a long 
train, and in front 
is fastened over at 
one side, the folds 
being brought up 
in a very graceful 
fashion; then down 
the side of the skirt 
the breadth turns 
back and shows a 
panel of lace, and 
on the waist it also 
has the same effect 
by a yoke being dis- 
closed under a turned-back revers of the silk. On the 
panel of lace is a long spray of orange blossoms and leaves, 
which starts at the waist and goes to the foot of the skirt. 
The sleeves are plain, with a small puff at the top, and 
have epaulettes of lace falling over them, and giving a 
breadth to the shoulders. This is an exceedingly pretty 
gown, and can be made in even a cheap quality of silk. 
In making any one of the so-called cheap wedding gowus 
it is much better to be perfectly certain how much money 
there is to spend before — out to purchase it, and 
then be determined not to be led away in the sprees 
Put the greater part of the money that is to be expenc 
in the material itself. 





ed 


THE WEDDING VEIL. 

Point-lace veils are very effective and desirable, partic- 
ularly if they are heirlooms; but a very charming result, 
and sometimes a much more becoming one, can be ob- 
tained with a tulle 
veil. This veil is 
made long enough 
to cover the entire 
train, and can either 
be trimmed with a 
ruffle of lace or sim- 
ply left plain. It 
should be put on at 
the middle of the 
head, and fastened 
securely to the hair, 
which, by-the-way, 


must be dressed 
high, because no 
coiffure arranged 


low on the head is 
at all effective under 
a veil. The part 
that falls over the 
face should be sepa- 
rate from the back, 
should reach only to 
the knees, and be 
fastened under the 
folds of the back 
It can then either be thrown back from the face 





piece. 
or removed without the slightest trouble after the cere- 


mony. It is well in buying tulle to be sure that a perfect 
piece is bought. Cheap tulle is not a good investment, for 
it tears in every direction even before it is worn. There 
are several grades of tulle, any one of which is quite inex- 
pensive. Tambour lace veils are often used now. These 
have always been handed down from mother to daughter, 
and so on, and while not so effective as the point-lace, are 
very soft and charming in effect. They are, however, as 
a rule, rather short, and require to be very carefully put 
on the hair. In arranging a veil it must always be re- 
membered that too many thick folds at the back will not 
look well. The veil should be put on to fall forward over 
the shoulders and yet have most of the fulness directly in 
the back. 


FOR THE BRIDE’S MOTHER. 


The gown that the mother of the bride shall wear is of a 
great deal of importance, for she is next to the most con- 
spicuous figure, or rather should be, at every wedding, and 
her gown will of course be more or less observed. A gray 
brocade is a handsome gown for her to wear, or a pretty 
silk; but it should not be of any bright color. The tans 
and browns are not always becoming to older women, 
whereas gray almost invariably is, particularly if soften- 
el by lace and relieved by a little touch of yellow. The 
different shades of heliotrope in any fabric are suit- 
able, and this year there are some handsome gowns 
made of the purple poplin which are charming for such 
an occasion. The princesse gowns look especially well, 
particularly when made with a long train. One charming 
costume of purple moiré poplin is made in a princesse 
polonaise which opens in front over a satin petticoat that 
is covered with little ruffles from the bem of the skirt to 
the waist. The satin is of a darker shade, and the flounces 
are edged with narrow velvet ribbon; the front of the 
waist opens with shaped revers faced with white lace over 
a vest of purple satin covered with white lace; the buttons 
are of cut steel; the sleeves are small,with a puff at the top, 
and are slashed at the wrist to show full lace ruffles. 
With this is worn a small bonnet of tulle, lace, and 
violets, and the whole effect is exceedingly smart. 
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DRESS. 


Derss.—The sample of brocade you enclose should be very effective 
under g dine, and the fashion this season is to use figured silks for 
linings. Asto the alteration of your last year’s gown, my advice would 
be not to touch the skirt; the waist I should alter by putting in a full 
front of spangled black grenadine. This ought to take away the stiff 
look of which you complain. Make your sleeves as smal! as possible, 
and shirred to the top, where you can have a small puff. Take off the 
bodice, and have instead a narrow black satin belt with long sash ends, 
You will find that these small changes will make your gown lvok quite 
in style. 





Conn. Reaper.—The best way to make the black gown for an el- 
derly lady will be a skirt with five or seven gores, and trimmed down 
each gore with either braid, bands of satin, or jet passementerie. 
Make the waist in basque effect, but with the basque not so long in 
front as in the back, net more than an inch below the waist or 
two inches at the front; at the back it can be as long as you 
choose; on the waist have some fall trimming, and a full pointed 
chiffon or mousseline de soie vest ; have a ribbon stock-collar, but be 
sure you have some white inside it, because it is no longer considered 
fashionable not to have white about theneck. Yes, I think the mohair 
of your sample would look particularly well with brown silk, but nar- 
row brown ribbon will look much better on the skirt than any passe- 
menterie. In this material the skirt will look better }f made separate 
from the lining, and you ought to have a very pretty gown of it. 


Mars. A. M. P.—Certainly the black muslin sample you enclose will 
be in style this sammer, and should look very well made up over black 
silk, bat I think you will be better pleased if you use both black and 
white lace in trimming, or else raffles of pleated white chiffon, and 
over them your black lace. Taffeta ribbons are more in style than 
moiré, but if you have a sash of the moiré, I should advise your using 
that, and it will add greatly to the appearance of your gown. 


Constanoz C.—A pretty pin or ring would be the best thing you can 
give to your bridemaids, The pins are less expensive than rings—in- 
deed, they are marvellously inexpensive in silver or enamel on silver, 
For bridemaids’ gowns I should advise chiffon, mousseline de soie, or 
muslin made up over colored slips. Pink is especially pretty for a 
June wedding. You can have an inexpensive white lawn or white 
eambric made up over pink. Either will be very effective trimmed with 
rues edged with lace, and sashes and collars of bright pink ribbon. 


A Couwtay Moruse, —The best thing that you can buy, both for your 
boys and girl, if you are to be at the sea-shore, will be sailor suits of 
Galatea, but you must also have one at least in serge or flannel, be- 
cause there are a great many days when wash goods are not heavy 
enough, The boys you can keep entirely in sailor suite, and have 
white ones in duck or piqué for Sanday wear. For the little girl I 
should advise some pretty guimpe frocks, made to wear in the after- 
noon, of bright cambrics or muslina, There will be a page of frocks 
for small girle published very soon in the Bazan, from which you will 
be able to get some good points. For yourself you will need one or 
two wool gowns, such as serge or challis, as well as an India silk and 
some cotton gowns. Nothing in the natore of chiffon or monsseline 
de sole will be possible for wear at the sea-shore, it is too perishable, 
but lace and embroidery are not injured by dampness, so you can trim 
your gowns with these. 


L. F.—Nine gores make rather too wide a skirt; 
taking out two at least. You speak of some spangled net that you 
have; I should advise getting plain net to match for the back of a 
gown, and for the front using the thistle pattern that you have; for 
a great many of the new gowns—as you will see by looking in the 
Bazan—have fancy fronts to the skirts,and the back plain. With adark 
red brocaded silk waist you can eaxily use black, if you so desire, or red 
if you want to make it rather lighter. A pretty pattern has surplice 
folds crossed over a black or red chemisette, and little gilt buttons, 


I should advise 


Katuanine.—We have found it necessary to adhere strictly to our 
rule to decline to exchange cut patterns in all cases, except when we 
have not properly carried out the instructions in the letters of our 
subscribers. 

You can readily anderstand the necessity of this rule, as the many 
complications that would arise if we complied with requests to ex- 
change patterns would not only canse us additional expense, but would 
ultimately delay the work in filling orders sent us correctly. Further- 
more, after a pattern has once passed through the mails and been 
opened, it cannot be sold again, aud mast be destroyed. 


A. M. V, L.—I think you had much better trim the gray with rnffles 
of chiffon of the same shade, or, as you say, of the crépe de Chine. You 
can head these ruffles with little raches of narrow satin ribbon to 
match the stripe in the gray, and I should put clusters of them—that is, 
the ruffles and rachings—at intervals half-way up the skirt. The waist 
I should model after the second illustration in Paris Letter, Bazan No. 
11. I donot see why you cannot wear with this a medium-size gray 
straw toque, with two long ostrich feathers. The very large picture- 
hats would not look well with it, but there is a happy medium be- 
tween a email! and a large hat this season which is fashionable. I 
should certainly advise keeping the gown in the gray tints, and then 
there is no reason why you cannot wear it afterwards. You ought to 
have an exceedingly pretty gown, for the material is charming. 

For further ** Dress” answers see page 296, 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Sunsortser.—Toy-shops are the only places that I know of where 
artificial flowers in pots are sold, but I have never seen such kinds as 
you describe. Let me suggest, however, that you use real growing 
palms and plants instead ; they are in 80 much better taste, and the 
others will soon collect dust and fade, and be worthless.—In a young 
girl’s bedroom which is furnished in white enamel have, as you sug- 
gest, a bedspread of white dotted muslin over rose-pink sateen, and a 
roll bolster with the same covering. The valance may be made of the 
muslin alone, gathered full, and the canopy of muslin over pink ; or, for 
variety, have the valance and canopy of white dimity figured in pink 
or of figured Japanese cotton or silk. For the arrangement of the 
bed see an article called “ Beds and Bedspreads," in Bazar of Febra- 
ary 5. Use the dimity or figured silk or cotton, whichever you select, 
to hang under the grille that divides the room, and the dotted maslin 
over pink for draping the dressing-table; you can easily make the 
dressing-table at home by using a small ordinary table with a frame- 
work arranged on the top; any carpenter can make the frame-work, 
which should be simply draped with the muslin, and the table should 
be covered so that the muslin falls full around the edges to the ground ; 
a mirror with a white frame should hang on the frame-work, and the 
finishing-touch be a large ribbon bow or rosette on the top.—Nothing 
is as suitable and pretty for a young girl’s graduating dress as fine 
white muslin trimmed with Valenciennes lace and white ribbons 
worn over a white silk slip. 


Novior.—A coffee party or Kaffee Klatsch is par excellence a Ger- 
man entertainment; so with the coffee there shonld be served all 
the different kinds of cake and bread that are peculiar to Germany, 
such as zwieback, pretzels, coffee -cake, sandwiches made of the 
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German brown bread that has caraway seeds in it, and a variety of 
small cakes —all of these may be found at any German bakery or 
confectioner’s, where it is better to buy them than to attempt to make 
them at home. Whipped cream should be served on the cups of coffee, 
and the coffee itself must be strong, and of the best. Add to this menu, 
if you like, sherbet and bonbons, but try to keep the spirit of German 
entertaining in the other edibles. When guests are invited to come 
to a Kaffee Klatsch, it is understood that they are to bring their work 
and “make an afternoon of it,” so do not serve the refreshments as 
soon as the ladies arrive; but if you invite them to come at about three 
o'clock, have whatever entertainment you intend to provide—masic, 
reading, a prestidigitator show—first, and serve the refreshments at 
about five o’clock. A German punch would be more in keeping than 
the sherbet, and would answer the same purpose. 


E:eut-Year Sussortser.—As your back and front parlors open ont 
of each other, with wide folding-doors, use the same scheme of color 
for both rooms. More and more decorators are beginning to under- 
stand that to break up a small place with too many colors and too 
varied a scheme creates an impression of rest) and i 
Some very sumptuous new honses have been ruined in this way, the 
separate rooms representing different “ periods ” or following different 
schemes on the same floor, and the only lasting memory Which the 
visitor carries away is that things are “mixed.” The critical spirit is 
always aroused whenever there is lack of repose. 

The ambition of many householders is to have, if not exactly 
what they call “an interior,” at least the ability to suggest one, so 
while you are studying out your new arrangements bear this in 
mind. Make your vistas right. Go into your parlor some day and sit 
down in half a dozen places, and see if from every one of them you get 
a vista, as it were, that is good—one that suggests something beyond, 
or one that ends in something agreeable for the eye to rest upon. 
You would not want, for instance, to look straight at a sofa in the 
other room which directly faced you with nothing in front of it in the 
way of a table, or bebind it in the way of a plant. It would not be 
agreeable to fancy guests there, sitting face to face with you, yet too 
far away to enter into any conversation you might be holding. Turn 
your sofa, arrange it so that it suggests another occupation in the other 
room, or its being, as it were, a centre of its own, and a little spot 
away from you. Then do something to your folding- doors and to 
their frame-work. If they open on hinges, and are not beautiful 
pieces of wood in themselves, hang pictures on them; if they slide, 
this of course cannot be done. Break up the stiff line of the frame- 
work with a hanging lamp, or pat pictures on the frame. The im- 
portant point is to break the line, and to do this so that when the 
doors are open or shat you have a good effect. 





If you have to retain your sage green and deep cream-color around 
your fireplace and in your wood-work you must harmonize your 
walls with these. I wish you could get one scheme of color for all 
your wood-work. Are you willing to paint it? The wood-work 
bears the same relation to the paper on the wall that a frame does to 
a picture, as an artist told me. Unless your wood-work Is fine archi- 
tecturally, or helps the architecture of your room, you do not want to 
over-accentuate it. These are only general principles to be followed 
in whatever plan you adopt. 

Do not attempt any more water-color decoration on the ceiling or 
frieze. Have them plain, running the ceiling color down to the 
picture-rod, which ought always to be from twelve to sixteen inches 
or two feet below the geiling-line, according to the height of the room, 
The color chosen magt be the lightest shade in the body of the paper. 

As your rooms face the north, I should suggest a yellow paper and 
white wood-work. If you have many pictures you want the paper 
plain. If you have not many pictures use a flowered paper, building 
up from the floor a dado of green in the parlor, or a color to harmo- 
nize with the stems or foliage of the floral decoration ; in the adjoining 
reom, used as a library, your bookcases take the place of the dado, and 
you get in the two rooms a harmonious scheme, and yet have variety | 

If you have any old blue china, have your dining-room of blae and 
white, using your blue plates for decoration on shelves or on a side- 
board. Have a solid color in your dining-room always—green, red, 
gold, yellow, or bronze. Your china and your silver, remember, make 
the brilliancy or the decorative notes of color. 

Put a window-seat and cushions in your bay-window. Have the 
wood-work of your floors dark, and use rugs. Yes, white shades, or 
very light yellow—nearly white. Let your sash-curtains be of white 
dotted masiin. Put away your old parlor curtains until your rooms 
are done, and then see if they go with the room. You can only get 
harmonious effects by study and experiment. 


Anxious Annvurrant.—You are quite right ; annuities did exist only 
in novels and on thé other side of the water for some time. Now, 
however, they are easily obtained in this country, and they ensure to 
their owners security and satisfaction, and relieve them of fears of an 
unprotected, poverty-stricken, and dependent old age—that nightmare 
of the impecanious spinster. 

Different companies manage annuities and their rates in different 
ways, Some receive your money at once; others, as I understand, let 
you pay in some way by instalment. You must decide on your own way 
and on your own company; the responsibility would be too great for me. 
But a good annuity would mean a steady income to you for the rest of 
your days, with no anxieties, At your death, though, the property in- 
vested would pass from your hands, and not revert to your heirs, as a 
life-insurance would do, But what would that matter? They tell me 
that some annuitants, who have paid only seven hundred dollars for an 
annuity, have lived so long that they have received from the com- 
pany three thousand seven hundred and thirty-eight dollars! And on 
a thousand-dollar-annuity bond others have received two thousand 
six hundred and sixty-nine dollars. 

You say that there are two of you. Here is something that may be 
of interest in your very case: An old lady of seventy-eight had nine 
thousand dollars. Besides wanting to be taken care of herself, she 
had two relatives for whose comfort even after her death she wanted 
to provide. So she invested three thousand dollars in an annuity on 
her own life, and a like sum for each of her friends. Each year she 
has five hundred and nine dollars and eighty-two cents for herself, and 
her two friends, being younger, receive respectively three hundred and 
forty-two dollars and eighty-four cents and three hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars and fifty-two cents. You can add these sums for yourself 
and see how much the amount paid out on the nine thousand dollars 
amounts to. 

Of course the question of your age, your sex, your general health, 
all must enter into the question of the rates which are paid to you 
on the sum you invest. These you must state to the company with 
which you open your transactions. Situated as you are, I should think 
you could hardly do a better thing. 


Tantur.—How would you like to be known as “‘ The Contemporary 
Club.” Perhaps the name lacks originality, but, on the other hand, it 
has dignity. Then, again, it does not limit you in scope, and your in- 
terests will widen as you grow. 

With such a name the idea of keeping pace with the developments 
of the day is implied, bat I could hardly imagine a bright set of young 
girls not wanting to do so. You know, however, dear Ianthe, that 
there is a difference between being interested in the life of the 
day and being swept off one’s feet by it. Great teachers like Emer- 
son, for instance, think no one ought to waste time on a book until 
its worth has been established. This of course is wise, and, if you 
are not critics, a good rule for you to follow, At the same time if you 
read and observe for tendencies and not for idols, to which idle enthu- 
siasm can be devoted, you will find yourself unconsciously avoiding 
the trashy and the sensational and going only into that which will 
enrich your understanding and cultivate your powers of observation. 

You say you have some dramatic talent among your members, 
Now, besides giving farces and comedies, which amount to bat little, 
why not go into the plays of many nations? You may come to the 
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conclusion when you have studied those of to-day—those translated 
from the Danish, Spanish, German, and Italian—that Duse was right 
whea she said the lover of truth and nobi!icy needed a different order, 
and that for her part she wanted to go back to the classic. Still, if 
you study deeply and with intelligence, you must see that even in these 
plays she has condemned there is a tendency clearly marked, as 
though some truth were striving to be conveyed, or a different point 
of view to be given. 

Have a committee on cnrrent events, and let the report be made at 
every meeting, We live in a momentous time, and you will find no- 
thing more interesting than hing the develop t of some of the 
international questions now agitating the world. When the report of 
the committee on current eveuts has been read, then let the proceed- 
ings follow in regular order. Sometimes vary these with masic, 
sometimes with a play; but if you start with the idea of a “ Contempo- 
rary Club,” you will find your inspiration as you proceed. 





GOOD FORM. 


L. N. N.—The invitation for which you want a suitable form should 


read us: 


Mrs. James Smith 
Mrs. Charles White 
Mrs. Frederick Brown 
At Home 
Saturday, April the sixteenth, 
at four o'clock. 
121 Madison Street. 


A. T. G.—The name on a dinner card should be placed on the deco- 
rated side, in the middle of the card, never on the back of the card, 
It is impossible to indicate French pronunciations satisfactorily in 
type, and any French dictionary will give you the rules. Quo Vadis 
means Whither goest thou? 


Boston.—A wedding-present may be sent any day between the time 
that the invitations are out and the wedding-day, but I would advise 
sending one as early as possible, as the presents that arrive first are apt 
to be more appreciated than those which come late, after the novelty 
of receiving them has worn away. The card of the sender should be 
enclosed with a wedding-present, but it is not good form to write a 
note to go with the gift or to put any message on the card. Pianist 
is pronounced exactly as piano, with the alteration of the lust syllable. 


In Su.—New ideas for weddings are not in good taste; and what 
conld be better than the old-established forms with which we are all so 
lovingly familiar? A June wedding implies either a rose or a daisy 
féte or a combination of both, and I will give you a few suggestions that 
I remember in connection with some of the June weddings which I 
have attended which distinguished them from other wedding cere- 
monies. The wedding ceremonial proper should be celebrated in the 
house, with the windows of the rooms opened to admit all the air and 
sunshine possible. Inside and out of the house everything should be 
made sweet and gay, flowers and ferns used in profusion, roses 
and daisies galore; the fireplace should be banked with daisies, and 
garlands of daisies should be hung about the walls. A Lower should 
be made for the bridal couple to stand under when they are married 
and while they receive congratulations, and roses in vases and pote 
should be placed in every niche and corner. The costumes of the bride- 
maids should be light and airy, the dresses of thin white muslin or of 
some other sheer white stuff, with yellow sashes, and big picture-hats 
trimmed with yellow tips and white bows—what could be prettier ? 
They carry bouquets of roses. The grounds about the house should 
be decorated with Japanese lanterns and flags, aud the refreshments 
should be served under a large teut where the guests may sit at their 
ease ut little tables. There should be one table reserved for the bridal 
party, and this should be ornamented with garlands of daisies and 
masses of roses, with a bride-cake that has a ring in it, and favors for 
every one, and fancy mottoes. After the ceremony the affair will prob- 
ably under these circumstances partake of the nature of a garden party, 
and a band should be hired to play for dancing. 


Heemrr.—It is perfectly proper to open a gift in the presence of the 
giver, and to express one's pleasure and gratitude on the spot. In- 
deed, it is much better form to do so than to wait until the giver has 
gone. There is nothing to criticise in your note, 


fowa.—The correct form for the invitations for the dancing party 
would read: 


Mrs. James Smith 
The Misses Smith 

request the pleasure of 

Miss Moore's company 

on Tuesday, April the nineteenth, 
at eight o’clock. 
(Address where the dance is to be given.) 
Dancing. 


R.S.V.P. (Address of the hostess.) 


As I have said repeatedly in this column, one must be more or less 
governed in matters of etiquette by what obtains in one's place of resi- 
dence. If it is the custom to answer an invitation toa reception given 
by several people in common to all the entertainers, by all means an- 
swer it so, even if generally such an invitation may be anewered to 
one person only. When one is invited to an entertainment given by 
two ladies, only one of whom is an acquaintance, it is not necessary 
to make an after-call on the hostess who is a stranger as well as on the 
one who is an acquaintance, who presumably sent the invitation. 
Personal questions are never polite to ask of even one’s dearest friend 
or a near relative, and under no circumstances is it good form or well 
bred to try to force any one’s confidence. When a wedding takes 
place in a church that has bat one entrance, the customary way tor the 
bridal procession to enter is for the groom and best man to walk in 
just behind the minister, a little before the others, and take their 
places at the altar; then the ushers enter, walking two by two; then 
the bridemaids in the same order ; then the maid of honor alone: and 
last, the bride on her father’s arm. The bride's family enter the church 
a few minutes before the minister and the groom and bridal party. 


CU. K.—The invitations for a dancing party should be sent in the 
name of the hostess or the hostesses, not inclading the name of the 
host or hosts, and should read as indicated above tolowa This is 
the correct form, whether one or more hostesses give the enter- 
tainment, their names being all mentioned at the beginning, and the 
address of the first one put at the end to indicate where the answers 
shall be sent. It is perfectly proper to send out in Lent the invita- 
tions for an entertainment which is to take place afier Easter. One 
invitation may be sent to two or more unmarried sisters who live to- 
gether, addressed to the Misses Smith. Without any question a gen- 
tleman should wear white or light kid gloves toa dancing party. I 
have only the space to describe ronghly one or two new cotillion fig- 
ures. One called the Hoop Figure is where each lady is given in turn 
a hoop covered with tissne-paper, all the men pass in review before 
her, until she chooses one as a partner, and putting the hoop over his 
head breaks the paper. Another pretty figure is where twelve num, 
bered bags are distributed to twelve ladies, who, after opening them, 
let two gentlemen each choose one of the cards which the bag con- 
tains; one card is a blank, the other is numbered, and the man who 
gets the numbered one dances with the lady whose bag bears the same 
figures. Still another figure, and an amusing one, is where a lady 
rolls a large wheel around the room as swiftly as possible, while two 
gentlemen follow who are armed with sticks and try to get ahead of 
each other in putting their sticks between the closely placed spokes of 
the wheel; he who succeeds first dances with the lady. 








THE SOCIAL SIDE OF 
HONOLULU. 
I yon )LULU is a city of flag-poles. From 
Puuch - Bow], looking down at these 
masts, one might fancy a fleet anchored among 


the palms and algeroba-trees. These flag- 
poles have some social significance. There are 
but two ministers resident, the American and 
Japanese, But the consul flies bis flag, and is 
ipt to have the affairs of state as well as of 
commerce in his hand. This gives a diplo 
matic corps of some size. In diplomacy, as in 
ihe navy, it is the social side that is most 
So Honolulu, with its President and 
cabinet, has a Lilliput court, where formalities 
ire observed, and matters of precedence are as 
strenuously insisted upon as in any little Ger- 
man principality 

There is scarcely an afternoon in the week 
when in some part of the town the number of 
carriages rushing to and fro, laden with gayly 
tinted muslins, does not indicate that the social 
ballis rolling. The livery business here must 
be considered among the great enterprises 
[ am told that the daily receipts are from 
#1500 to $2000 for carriages 

The native invariably rides. Itis common 
ly said that if a Hawaiian has a dollar, one 
quarter is spent in riding to market, another 
for a fish, another for a lei, or wreath, to wear 
iround the neck, and the last to ride home 


»bvious 


gain. The whites seem to be equally luxuri 

ous as to carriages Honolulu is socially dis 
- _ : . ‘ ‘ Wa 

tricted I'he Waikiki ladies receive Tues 


days, the Punchou residents on Thursdays, the 
Hawaiian hotel district on Fridays. Up Nu 
uana Valley the ladies are home on Wednes 
days. Waikiki is a suburb where the inhab 
itants repair for bathing and surf - riding 
Here, in one of the handsomest homes, looking 
seaward, lives Minister Sewall. Across the 
way, concealed by foliage, is the place of Mr. 
Cleghorn, whose daughter is known as Prin 
cess Kaiulani. Near by, in a low bungalow, 
lives Kapiolani, whom New- Yorkers will re 
member during Mayor Hewitt’s administra 
tion, She is a quiet old lady, shrewdly keep- 
ing out of the political circle 
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had a slight stroke, but is now better. At 
the remotest end of a lonely road, under 
the graceful algerobas, and around the 
bold promontory. known as Diamond 
Head, is President Dole’s summer home. 
Summer is a term of less meaning here. 
The family have just left this home, be- 
fore going to the coast. 


One enters a lanai as large as a house. 
The lanai plays an important part in social 
life. -It is an enclosed porch. That of 
President Dole if bounded by native wood, 
but pers by great openings screened by 
solid shutters held at an upward angle. 
These look seaward on lines of breakers, 
white-caps, and dancing waves. The 
effect is so strikingly that of a picture 
that one cries out with delight. This vast 
space is simply treated with palms, a few 
hangings, richer furniture, a bold painting 
of ripe bananas on the tree, from Mrs. 
Dole’s brush, and a hospitable table served 
by a deft Japanese maid, while visitors 
come and go. Mrs. Dole is an accomplish- 
ed bostess. It is a sufficient test of her 
capabilities, thus receiving visitors from 
all quarters of the globe, with no more for- 
mality than if she were the mistress of 
a quiet American home. But everybody 
loves the Doles, and in a place of strong 
political jealousies, as well as of political 
feeling, one hears but kindliness for the 
President and his wife. Their city home 
is near Punch-Bow], a small but romantic 
place, approached through an avenue of 
royal palms, and has, as so many places 
here have, a guest cottage in the grounds. 


The Princess Kaiulani, like Mrs. Dole, 
expects the first visit. She has a recep- 
tion day for the foreigners, and another for 
the natives. This reception, I am told, is 
quite formal. I have not attended, al- 
though many people do go. have, 
however, met her out, and the other da 
met her informally. She is a gresetal, 
self-possessed girl, on this occasion wear- 
ing a blue foulard, and a lei of royal yellow 
plumage around her native hat. She 
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looks less Hawaiian than any one I have seen, and in 
speech and manner resembles a well-bred English girl. 
Her half-sisters, on the contrary, disclose their native 
blood both in color and figure 

The Princess, among the whites, with whom she min 
gles freely, carries herself modestly and with great wis 
dom. At the same time she is alert to see that she has 
the place to which her claims entitle her. Two opposing 
régimes within the narrow confines of Honolulu inevitably 
result in occasional contretemps, and these are amusing 
enough. I have seen the Princess among her own people, 
and there she receives all the honors of a hereditary heir 
to the throne. 


There is no color-line here. Numbers of Americans 
and English are married to natives or half-whites, and 
their wives and children are prominent in society. Lili 
uokalani, the ex-Queen, every one knows, was Mrs. John 
Dominis, and her big two-storied white home on Beren- 
tania Street, opposite the Central Union Church, was in- 
herited from old Mrs, Dominis, who called it, as it is still 
known, Washington Place. No one is more frequently 
seen than the Ah-Fong girls, dainty-looking, skimming 
around town on their wheels or dancing at naval balls, 
and they are Chinese-Hawaiian. Equally popular, but 
very unlike, are the dusky and statuesque Misses Parker, 
whose father was the ex-Queen’s Minister of State, and 
pretty Miss Widdeman, who is German-Hawaiian. The 
hospitalities of the part-Hawaiians, as they prefer to be 
called, if not as hearty as before the late little unpleasant- 
ness, are still generous, and greatly prized by the whites. 

A native feast is called a lousu, and, properly speak- 
ing, its poi, raw fish, sea-weed, steamed pork, bread-fruit, 
und the rest of it, should be eaten with the fingers, seated 
ou the floor. Chairs are a concession to our ideas, but 
not forks. The guests are decked with wreaths, and 
should be beguiled by hula dancers. These are now re- 
pressed by the government, under a heavy fine. But 
there are many tourists who still go about with lanterns 
seeking for them. Kalakaua, who was a jovial person, 
kept a corps. One was shown me the other day, a gray- 
haired woman in a dingy black holoku. Yet she was 
educated in Boston, and is, 1 am told, one of the most 
accomplished women here. 


The presence of the Baltimore and the Bennington con- 
tributes to the gayety of the town. The popular concep- 
tion of the navy among all women is an institution created 
by a beneficent government for relieving the tedium of 
out-of-the-way places.’ Nor can any one say that any 
officer fails of his duty. Each vessel has given a dance. 
The Baltimore has a minstrel troupe among its men, and 
an entertainment was given on board. In his turn, the 
Consul-General gave a ball to the naval officers, resplen- 
dent in their uniforms, which was one of the important 
functions of the season. These organized gayeties rep- 
resent but faintly the purts the officers play—in bicycle 
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rides to Waikiki, and the impromptu swimming parties 
and surf rides; in strolls up the wooded heights of Tan- 
talus; up Nuuana Valley to the Pali, where Kamehameha 
drove his enemies down the precipice, and which is now 
one of the most beautiful views, as well as the finest drive 
in making by two ambitious young engineers. 

Admiral and Mrs. Miller are keeping house here, and 
though aloof from gayeties by reason of their recent be- 
reavement, their home is the centre of gracious quiet hos- 
pitalities to many wandering children from the States. 

There is very little rich dressing here, but how pretty 
the pale-tinted muslins, the organdies over color, and the 
white! And the girls at a dance will be in simple mus- 
lins, with sashes of ribbon. On the street almost every 
one wears white. The native will most probably wear a 
holoku, but it will be spotiessly white, with glimmer of 
lace-trimmed skirts. 

Everything here furnishes a rallying-point. 
coming of the steamer draws a crowd. The outgoing 
steamer is a signal fora rally. The departing guests are 
hung with leis, strung carnations, and wreaths of green. 
The band is on the dock. Everything is bustle and gay- 
ety. The band plays in public several times a week, and 
everybody goes. There is a native quintette club which 
sings native songs as it plays for dances or dinners, and 
with a joyous swing that is characteristic of the pleasure- 
loving Hawaiian. The Hawaiian hotel, with its ever-re- 
curring company of tourists, is another centre of life. At 
this moment the number of strangers is so great that it is 
said there is not an empty room in town. These number 
some delightful people from Philadelphia and Chicago, 
who help to keep the social flag aloft. The navy con- 
tingent has been re-enforced by Mrs. Smith, the daughter 
of ex-President Hayes, and by Mrs. Winterhalter—Helen 
Dauvray. Mary Gay Humpuneys. 


The in- 


THE NEW BELTS. 
] ELTS never were more the fashion than at present, 
and the latest styles show some novel designs. 

The gold and silver open-work belts, sometimes jew- 
elled, are used for finishing elaborate toilets, but the lea- 
ther ones are most liked for ordinary wear. The new 
specimens are narrow, come in many kinds of leather, 
including the elepbant-hide, and are mostly ornamented 
in steel nails, or cut pieces as large as a ten-cent coin, Or 
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much smaller. A handsome one is of brown morocco 
fastening with a plain steel buckle, and decorated with a 
line of steel nail-heads running all the way around on 
both edges of the belt. Another is of black seal decorated 
with large cut-steel flat round ornaments set on the belt 
its full length in groups of four together. This has a 
fancy cut-steel buckle. A suitable belt to finish a brown 
or a tan-colored costume is of brown alligator leather 
trimmed with small gilt nail-heads and a buckle covered 
with the alligator-skin. 

A pretty belt of black velvet is made in three divisions, 
caught together by gold filigree ornaments looking some- 
what like buckles. A larger but similar ornament serves 
for the buckle, and is made with a clasp, which the others 
lack. 

The plain belts are still seen on every hand, and would 
always suit the quieter taste. An attractive one is of 
light brown elephant’s hide with a buckle of the same. 

A pretty sample for a young maid or matron is of sear- 
let morocco. Another is just the same, only differing in 
color—a dark blue. 
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} S FOR CHILDREN, 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
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s rich mock-turtle soup or shell-fish bisque 
withheld; and when he has beef, lamb, 
chicken, turkey, and fish to eat, in 
ies of broiled, roast, stewed, 
ind minced, he is not abused if highly 
d salmis, croquettes, rissoles, and fried 
excluded from his bill of fare, along 
with veal or pork in any form, except bacon 
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Give him sugar, then, by 
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er, supply him with simple desserts, 
bread, rice and tapioca puddings, junket, 
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App sauce, baked apples, custards, occa 
sionally ice-cream. Let him have one or 
two pieces of pure simple candy once in a 
while, directly after meals, and nearly all 
fruits except pine-apples and bananas ” The 





fibre of the former is hard to digest, and the 
banana, which is so often given to young 
children, is very bad for them. Exclude 
from his bill of fare pastry, rich cake, hot 
bread, and all fried foods, nuts, aud cheese, 
He will not miss them any more than the 
pickles, sauces, condiments, and wines he has 
never been allowed to taste. If you have 
any regard for his future nervous condition, 
do not give him tea or coffee until he has 
his full growth, and spare him the proverbial 
American dyspepsia by refusing to allow 
him to drink iced water. 


BOARDING.HOUSE ETIQUETTE. 
4 Ye-- small gossips and long discussions 
sbout other people’s affairs of the or- 
dinary boarding-house are old subjects for 
newspaper jokes. Those who have any s80- 
cial instincts find. it hard to avoid hearing 
ibout Mrs. So-and-So’s queer doings, or Miss 
So-and-So 8 queerer actions The only way, 
I take it, is not to make boarding-house ac- 
quaintances if you can help it People 
who have nothing else to do but make calls 
and spend the afternoon with the lady on 
the next floor are usually not very desir- 
The chit-chat which 
amounts to nothing, and consumes a couple 
of hours a day in small talk, is a terrible 
destroyer of one’s time, and it is betier to 
keep away from those who are fond of this 
amusement 
Not long ago some one published a set of 
rules on ‘“‘Summer Boarding- House Eti 
quette For summer, or winter bouarding- 
houses either, the most sensible rule would 
appear to be to mind one’s own business, 
and refrain from making indiscriminate ac- 
quaintances who will probably, at the best, 
fritter away one’s time, and, although per- 
haps insensibly, lead one into the vulgarity 
and foolishness of talking about other peo- 
ple’s business. 


able ac quaint inces 


CONFIDENCES. 


T is better to be too reserved rather than 

too much given to confidences with or- 
dinary acquaintances. The most moment- 
ous affairs of your life are of little conse- 
quence or interest to the greater part of the 
people you meet. What you have suffered 
or done is of little moment to them. You 
may be burning with your wrongs, and 
bursting with anxiety to relate them to 
somebody, but to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people you meet the story would 
be only faintly amusing. It would hardly 
be remembered by them two bours after 
you had told it, 

It is a good plan to think over these truths, 
to keep them in one’s heart, and to prompt- 
ly quench in ove’s self that egotistical long- 
ing to tell our “little tale of woe" to any one 
who will sit still and listen to it. We are 
not likely to be sorry that we refrained 
from speaking. We may be very sorry that 
we did speak 

The bitter lesson that we, as individuals, 
are of small account to the world at large 
is one not easy to learn. But it must be 
learned, if we would carry strong, healthy 
minds in our bodies. We must find conse 
lation and compensation in ourselves for the 
ills of life, and then it will be easier to break 
ourselves of the wretched habit of always 
looking for a confidant 


Apvice To Moruens,—Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syvxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Gastheame 


SuPER1OR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1 
mon, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & Titrorp, 
New York, Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy - goods stores. 
—{Ad>v.] 
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is everything that you'd ex- 
pect to find in a perfume 
for refined and gentle folk. 
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The Queen of Smelling-Salts. 
Refreshing; Restful. <A _ ne- 
cessity for the toilet. 





THE ONLY WAY TO GET GENUINE I$ TO GET THE “ CROWN” 
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tree >’ N° 4711 


The Captol Hair Tonic is a new 
and invaluable discovery made by 
the well-known authority on dis- 
eases of the scalp, Dr. P. J. 
Professor of Dermatology, Elpertetd, 
Germany, and is highly recommend- 
ed by him as a most effective spe- 
cific for cleansing, refreshing and 
strengthening the scalp and stimulating 
the nerves of the head. Captol com- 
pletely eradicates scurf and dandruff in 
10 to 14 days, and is a sure prevent- 
ive of baldness. (See Deutsche Med- 
icin. Wochenschrift, 1897, No. 41.) 


- Sole U. S Agents, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, - ~- NEW YORK, 








“ Inst the Nicest.” 


BONBONS. 





LOWNEY’ CHOCOLATE 


“Lowney” on every piece. 

OUR SAMPLE OFFER : 
we send a sample package of our finest goods, 

be ha 


ilb. box, 6o¢ 


Del 


For ten cents in stamps 


1 of dealers, we send, on 
ath. box, $1.2 yt 
vered free in United State 


When not to eipt of retail 
price, 4 s-Ib. box, 
5 Adkdre il correspond. 


ence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
104 Pearl St., Boston. 
New York Retail Stour ve agth St.) 


1127 Broadway (at« 
hoston Ketail Store, 4 ! below Summer). 


et 
46 Washington St 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. 
WEEKLY, $4 00a year. 


BAZAR, - - - $4 00a year. 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 








LEIGHNER’ 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 





THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


FETT-POWDER «no 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 








Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 














CZAR 


PERFUMES 


L 
yee S Violets ) ov CONCENTRATED 


ROYAL CGILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FUNKIA of JAPAN 


Ei... LE BGRAND (0R/Z4-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
SS Sy, RE, 
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POETS AT THE TEA-TABLE. 


FTE coy ref rohan gu, LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


The merry kettle boils away 8 SHAPES READY 


And hums a cheerful song. 189 
¢ tog Be — and the cup— ; 
ray, Mary, the tea-pot up, = - I 
And do not make it strong." A 
Sow PER. 








sane 
BES gC 


= 













Knox 


The poet was evidently a discriminating 
tea-drinker. The trouble is that when the 
tea is pure the infusion is often too strong, 
as a very small quantity of good, pure tea 
suffices to make a pot. Since Cowper's day 
tea adulteration has become quite an art. 
Really pure teas can now only be obtained 
from Ceylon and India, where they are made 


The Difference 


een the figures we quote 
for Boys’ Clothing and those which 


All Mail Orders 7 
promptly executed. 
Send for 1898 Cata- 





by clean machinery. Y logue. / are lower, means simply the differ- { 
RE Es ER ae V4 ' ence between clothes made to wear, 
> pal e: ae 
coldivess ineffably grey Te one K nN oO 4 and those made to sell, 
O hear vs, our bandmaid unheeding, — 


And take it away. 


hj hs ’ Hatter 


s t Our Clothing, made to } 
Swinb ‘so drink an ok ios 4, a’ 55 Fifth A wear, costs as little as such 
winburne also drinks tea, and his pro / ( -mu lI 1ft ve, i 
against tea which was allowed to get cold as | 94 clothing possibly can, and is 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 


the most economical to buy. h 
Then there is the satisfaction 
of having the boy well dress- 
ed. We suggest one of these 
suits for a trial; 


would equally apply to an infusion made 
with water which was not actually at the 


Rough Straw, 
boiling-point. — Ft. 














Our own poet Poe sings : 


Here's a mellow cup of tea, golden tea— 

What a world of raptarous thought its fragrance 
brings to me! 

Ob! from out the silver cells, how it wells! how it 
smelis!! 


THIS STAIIP is on all genuine 


PRIESTLEY 


Sailor Suit, of Alstata serge, a 
fabric made especially tor us, light 
in weight, but designed to with- 
stand the rongh wear of the average 
boy. a 7 colorings, 
neatly embroidered, si 
sailor tie, 6 . 50 





This mellowness is attained within five 
minutes with Ceylon and India tea. « « « 





The same cloth in Nor- ; 
folk Jacket Suit, 5.50 : 
Our Catalogue tells how to Clothe Children in the 
bes: manner, at ihe least cost. For 4 cents postage. 


{ 60-62 West 23d St.,N. Y. } 


—~- 















AND 
GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process, ) 
They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 
A “ Cravenette” answers efery purpose of a mackintosh and more, 


for a Cravenette Suit or Garment is suitable for sunshine or rain. “lam not afraid of the rain. 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. My cloak is @ Priestley * Crav- p ) 















enetle;' water rolls right off.” 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, Constable we 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- . 


4 ly unchangeable and superior in 


" a ‘ ? _* k 
quality. Demanded for finest Ly ons Spring Sil Ss. 
{RI> re t/ POT * F costumes, yet inexpensive... . 

Fas tBlackLinings-Willnot Gock | 
J Look for Name on Selvedge. 


and Dress roundatio 
































Plaid, Stripe, and Check Taffetas. 
Taffetas 4 Bordure et 4 Volant. 
White Silks and Satins. 
Rich Silks for Wedding Gowns, 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 





**Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


™« Buy Spoons 


knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, even | 
if they do cost a little more. They are worth | 
the difference. The prefix “]847"’ on any 
spoon or fork insures the genuine Rogers 
quality, famous for wear. 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
WEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 


Fancy Silk Grenadines. 
Crépe de Chine, Printed Satins, 
Rongeants. 








| 








pains pra: are alla . India Foulards. | 
1 847 Rogers Bros.” HARPER’S BAZAR Procdovay A 1 90h ot. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 4 
Meriden, Cona.; 28 Fifth Avenue, New York Ciy CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 
* Saeis ' : will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST {‘Wi%t"}, 25 Cents. | SKIRT, 25 Cents. : 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. } 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 











NEW YORK. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 





Featherweight Skirt Supporter 























] Light, instant! w | 
Dear Sirsz— = ——i(itiCi*i(‘(séMAMAHA RR ORORH DAH RR OEeHeersonerenenene® 1898 gh lnvictite, jastentty ottr orn | 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’s Bazar, of KEEPS SHIRT WAIST DOWN. 
. Supports skirts or bustle properly; no pins, no 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ tearing, no sagging. Perfect comfort. 
a = Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- Sold by leading men hants and the 
; waist cpeanends cluded with that of the waist. Featherweight Skirt Supporter Co., 
IRT a - N \ Pittsburg, Pa. 
SK Brosseses . Sent by mail for 25 cents. i 
_ —— en er re NOE co. cs gdnetaseessbonebes cents, ‘ a ra - } 
: + 
? ] 
HALF YOUR Mites soem dela! Nace oe MAISON : 
POU NEES EMI ERE oe MAE LAFERRIERE | 


CVO E 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that ya A will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 60, Color Plate; 59 and 61, page 295. 


5 Address Harpre & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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at A ONLY 
| $155.00 A L PHA NG : 


and up. DRESS SHIELD 


It’s in the fluting. Try them ! %! >» “= 
BEETHOVEN Spee 


TER, 
Cyc Lome OD ONE. 


THIS AUTOGRAPH I$ NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 














ple pair mailed for 25c. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 





| ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. | PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE winch, | 


y rears NTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Washington, N. J. 




















She lave 
i “Ves; 


FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS 
ny y “ TMORE OAURY 
1V 
THE SUN, THE WIND, AND THE ULSTER. 
A Bosrow man an ulster had, 
The cape of which around him flattered 
It smacked his face and made him mad, 
And polyglot remarks he utteres 
“T bought it at a bargain,” eaid he 
“I'm tired of the thing already.” 
The wind that chanced to blow that day 
Was easterly, and rather strong, too 
It loved to see the galling way 
rhat clothes vex those whom they belong to 


“Now watch me,” 
“Til rid him of it altogethe 
It whirled the man acroes the etreet, 
It hanged him wp againet a railing, 
And twived the ulster rownd his feet, 
Bat all of th's wae anavalling + 
‘or not 4. sat deferce it found him— 
He drew the ulster closer round him 


“My word!" the man was heard to eay, 
“Although I it auch abuse . 
the * strong to-day 
ways is in Maseachssett« 
This weather threatens mach the bealth 
Iuhabitants this « 


like wv 
t strange wind 
lta 


mmouwealth of 


yor 


EVEN 


anid this spell of weather 


PVE! 


Hikk 


. > 
ye 
? 





OBSERVATION, 


NOTICHRD HOW EXCLUSIV® 


rkerit WON'T MOVE IN THE SAME SET,” 


The sun, emerging from a rift 
Between the clouds, observed the victim, 
And how the wind beset and biffed; 
Belabored, buffeted, and kicked him. 
Sahivhe, I think this-wind is new here, 
And quite the freshest.ever blew here.” 


And. then he put forth all his strength, 
His warmth with might and main exerted, 
Till upward in ite tube at length 
The mercury most nimbly «parted; 
Phenomenal the curious sight was, 
So swift the rise in Fabrenbeit was, 


The man supposed himeelf at first 
The. prey of some new. way of smelting; 
His veins were just about to burst, 
His every limb seemed slowly melting, 
Till, as the beat began to numb him, 
He cast his ulster wildly from him. 


“Impulsive breeze, the ase of force,” 
Remarked the sun, “a foolish act is, 
Observing which, you.see, of course, 
How highly efficacious tact is.” 
The wondering wind replied : ‘Good gracious! 
You're right about the efficacious.” 


Tur monat dedls, ae morals do, 
With tact, and all its virtues boasted, 
But «till I can’t forget—can you? 
That luckless man, both chilled and roasted. 
Broochitis seized him shortly after, 
And that’s no cause for vulgar laughter! 
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NEW USE 
“Whar an 
oF His CkoPr AT THE MEET THE OTHER Day!” 
“THAT WASN'T ABSENT-MINDEDNESS ; 
or A CLUB HE OCOULD GHrt 


FOR A LOFTER. 
ARSENT- MINDED DUFFER CHARLIC JIGGERS I8—TOOK HIS LOFTER INSTEAD 


WAS roticy. Samm If WAS THE ONLY KIND 


HIS MOUNT OVER FENCKS wern.” : 


Miss O-prowes 1s?” 


conspiracy on t 
‘One of t 


on the street. 


ed up wonderfull 
was the major's 
tally as follows: 


Thirteen pac 


jar bil 
roll. He was bitten with a flerce desire to pick up every package he saw 
He even felt that he must go ont of his way to look for 
things. Visions of undreamed wealth which he had missed in the past 
by his abeard cautionspess haunted him. 
past by diligence in the future. 

Major Shiloh liad pretty poor picking during March, but business look- 


usy day. 


UNFORTUNATE CHANGE OF HABITS. 


and dignified citizens of Detroit is Major 


Major Shiloh believes himself to have been a victim of a 


on the street or in a public place. 


Pag obae part 
vii or portly the purse, the most that the tm: has 
ever bows to do is to sweep it to one side with his cane oak 


such to be snares for the unwary. That Js, he did 


He remembers now of having boasted quietly of his cirenmspection in 
regard to some friends at the club abeut the middie of March. He 
further recollects that it was that same afternoon that his attention was 
attracted by a smal! 


fe-long principles by picking it up. It contained 
le. It had been better for him had he never seen the 


Hie would wake up for the 


with the opening of the following month. April first 
hat night be balanced the account men- 


DEBIT 


Three pocket-books empty. 
Five pocket-books stuffed with paper. 
Two pocket-books filled with sawdust. 
Eight pocket-books containin 
Eleven pocket- books with car 
fteen pocket-beoks snatched away by concealed string, contents 
therefore not ascertained. 
Twenty-two Eetnee and parcels containing paper or sawdust. 
ages filled with sand. 


miscellaneous substances. 
inside marked “ April Fool.” 


init } 





One package 


canary-b 


all -by friends who 


them, though he has no proof of this. 


ne cork, wish-bone of fowl, broken 


phan jece of common brick, a lust year's almanac, and a deceased 


ORFDIT 


One pocket-book containing silver half-dollar. 
Later in the evetiing, when the major tried to 
store, he found that it was a counterfeit. 
thought, which ended in the firm conviction that he had been led into it 


pass the coin at a cigar- 
He then fell into a train of 


had placed the four one-dollar bills where he found 
But he has returned to his old 


habit of passing parcels by on the other side. 


——~——_—_ 


“* Here,” said Benny's papa, showing the little fellow a coin, “ is a penny 


three hundred years old. 


* Gee whiz!" 


It was given to me when I wag a little boy.” 


ejaculated Bewny ; “ just think of any one being abie to 


keep a penny as long as that without spending it!" 


) 


ps 


ARGUMENT 

Postmaster. “OU, BY-THE-WAY, YOU OWE 

Mr. Perkins. “Waa, You'LL HEV TEW 
TruMrer, FOr I CAN'T ARGUFY WITHOUT IT.” 


AN APOLOGY. 


T am not fickle, not at all, 

For leaving Jane that I may call 
On dainty. Phyllis, for, you see, 
I'm studying philosophy. 


Now when you women comprehend 

One single man, you've reached the end ; 
Bat when of women man knows one, 
His work is only just began 


For he who stndies maids e’er sees 
They are not made as like as peare: 
But when one’s finished, Nature sighs, 
Aud some newfangled model tries. 
Cagiyie Saitu. 
—_——_———_ 


“ What's the matter, Johnnie; you seem to be feeling 
good 7” asked ove of his father's neighbors, 

“Great! We got Christian Science over t’ our 
honse,” said the boy, as he munched one doughnut 
and waved a second jn the air. 

“ Christian Science? What do you mean ?” inquired 
the puzzled neighbor. 

“It’s just immense!” cried the boy. “ Best thing 
that ever happened. It's just the boss, I tell you!” 

“T have heard that it sometimes did won " ob- 
served the neighbor, * but I didn’t suppose boys knew 
mach about it. Has itt fited you, Johnnie ?” 





*Benefited me!’ echoed Johnnie. “ You just bet 
it has! It's great! When you're Christian Science, 
you know, you ain't never sick. ted me? i 


should say it had. I kin slosh around in the snow all 
day now and eat fourteen doughnuts and ma never anys 
a word, fer I can’t be sick—see? 1 juctcan't be sick |” 





NECESSARY. 


ME FOUR CENTS For sTAMPS, Mr. Perkins.” 
WAIT TILL NEXT TIME I FETCH MY KAR- 


SHE WAS PARTICULAR. 


“How mooch is a letther to Oireland?” she asked 
of the stamp clerk, 

* Five cents.” 

“Gimme a shtamp.” 

The stamp was handed out. 
cally. 

“Sare an’ Oi don't loike the color av it, 
grane shtamps ?"” 

“No. That is the only color in five-cent stamps.” 

“Sore an’ I see in the newspayapers somethin’ about 
new colors of shtamps.” 

“They are not isened yet, madam 
take your stamp and step aside? 
waiting behind you.” 

“In a minute, sorr. 
no grane shtamps 7" 

* Quite eure, madam. That stamp will carry your 
letter to Ireland quite as well as a green one. Won't 
you please—” 

* An’ whin do yez think the grane shtamps will be 
out?” 

“TI can't tell. Madam, the crowd behind you is in- 
creasing, and the people are growing very impatient.” 

“Will they be out in a yare, think ye?” 

“Perhaps. It may be longer. I can’t tell. But 
you must take your stamp and move on.” 

“Oi don’t think oi'll tek it,” sald she, pushing the 
stamp back again. “ Oil) wait until the grane shtamps 
are out. Sure an’ there's no hurry.” 

Then she moved off, and the wants of the crowd were 
attended to. Witiiam Heney Siviree. 


She looked at it criti- 


Hev ye no 


Will you please 
Several persuns are 


Ye are quoite sure thot ye hov 


— »——____ 
“This pill’s like a story I read the other day,” said 
Jimmie. “ It's awful hard to swaller.” 








